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CHANGING HOME STANDARDS UNDER THE NEW DEAL! 
THOMAS D. ELIOT 


as the reader knows, 

a is Greek for housekeeping. Po- 
* litical economists borrowed the 
s term, but felt it necessary to 
qualify it as political housekeeping. When 
later economists pre-empted the term, do- 
mestic scientists were forced to coin the re- 
dundantexpression home economics. Social 
economy is social housekeeping. 

Nations and homes are alike in being 
social institutions drawing upon social re- 
sources and geared in with other social insti- 
tutions. The rdle of the social economist is 
to appraise the interrelationships between 
all such social institutions and social re- 
sources from the point of view of their effi- 
ciency in serving the welfare of community, 
family, and personality. 

Occupying this panoramic middle ground, 
social economists should be in a position to 
point out to statesmen that they must ulti- 
mately reckon with the requirements of the 
home, and to domesticians that in self- 
defense they must reckon with and even 
learn to modify forces national and inter- 
national in scope. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
few of the ways in which home economists 
may find their bailiwick invaded by current 
social changes over which they themselves 
have little or no control but which it be- 

'Given before the Illinois Home Economics 
Association, October, 1933, 


hooves them to recognize and to understand 
if they are to accommodate their teaching 
and research to actual and future home con- 
ditions. The writer is not presuming to say 
what the home economists are to do about 
it, even when they are aware of what is 
going on in the world and of the effects 
thereof upon the home. 

Anthropologists point out that every cul- 
ture has its material side and its non-mate- 
rial side. Our economic life is certainly 
part of our culture, and certainly it has its 
material basis. In fact, the older economics 
stressed so largely the material basis of life, 
that the economic interpretation of history 
was also known as a materialistic philosophy 
of history. Recent economics, however, 
has increasingly “gone psychological.” 
Production and consumption are physical, 
but demand is subjective, evaluative, and 
non-material. 

A few years ago one of our foremost ex- 
perts in the financial economics of housing 
was forced to admit that his calculations 
rest back upon factors which are incalcula- 
ble or at least unpredictable—that is to say, 
upon such social phenomena as prestige, 
taste, tradition, invention, fashion, and 
prejudice. Such behaviors as these, how- 
ever, are the non-material aspect of eco- 
nomic culture and are increasingly studied 
by modern economists who are interested in 
economic motives, demand, value, sales- 
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manship, welfare, and other subjective 
social problems involving the psychological 
aspects of economic behavior. 

One gets the impression that pre-war 
home economics was concerned largely with 
the material culture of the home, and per- 
haps more especially with the traditional 
Kiichen und Kleider. One also gathers that 
home economists have been increasingly 
reclaiming their rightful interests in the so- 
cial psychological problems belonging to 
their field. The family as well as the house, 
the satisfactions as well as the household 
budget, the changing standards as well as 
the actual planes of living, have drawn the 
attention of progressive thinkers, teachers, 
and writers. The home economists, like 
the social, political, and business economists 
are turning to social psychology for insight 
into such questions. 

The efforts to study dynamic factors by 
statistical measurement or other quantita- 
tive methods are praiseworthy—they may 
even lead to prediction and control. But 
they should not lead us to the conclusion 
that whatever has not yet been or cannot be 
measured objectively is therefore unreal or 
unimportant. Among the most elusive yet 
most important psychological phases of 
economic behavior in community and in 
home are standards of living. Cost budgets 
and actual living planes are a very crude 
indication of standards of living in the true 
psychological meaning of that phrase. A 
plane of living is the array of material goods 
and services actually used by a given person 
or group. A standard of living is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, an array of valuations 
and of attitudes toward the plane of living. 
Actual ways of living obviously affect one’s 
standards, but so do standards undoubtedly 
act upon one’s actual way of life. The re- 
ality and activity of standards cannot be 
lessened by the difficulty of describing them 
directly in objective and quantitative terms. 

A century ago Frederic Le Play was 
beginning his amazing series of family mon- 
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ographs. His methods were the forerun- 
ners of modern statistical studies of the 
family budget, of modern social case-study 
methods, of modern ethnological technics, 
and of modern regional surveys. He con- 
sidered the family as a microcosm, using the 
monograph as a social lens to learn and test 
the larger forces of the community and its 
institutions. While his interpretations and 
doctrines do not seem to the modern sociolo- 
gist unbiased, his methods as such have 
won renewed respect of recent years.” 

To interpret the culture through intensive 
study of homes is not enough, however, in 
our increasingly mobile and expansive and 
complex life. The economists of every 
stripe must likewise interpret and even try 
to foresee the home life in the light of events 
and conditions impinging upon it from 
remote but powerful sources. And to doso, 
they must try, at least in some common- 
sense fashion, to keep abreast with such 
events and conditions as they develop. In 
recent months this JoURNAL has given excel- 
lent examples. The home economics focus 
is no longer a close-up of the bacterial con- 
tent of wool batts. 

What, then, are the situations most active 
as social economic and social psychological 
forces working upon American standards of 
living; and how may these composite forces 
affect our standards? Space for the present 
paper permits the discussion of four: (1) 
the New Deal or N.R.A.; (2) the depression; 
(3) the crisis of unhired time; and (4) price 
control. Other important factors are the 
planetary basis of living, the post-war immi- 
gration policy, the reorganization of medical 
care, the shifts in sex mores, and in the 
mores of saving. 

The most immediate and obvious of 


2See article by Carle Clark Zimmerman in 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 33 (May, 1928) 
pp. 901-911. Also unpublished Ph.D. thesis by 


Ethel May Wilson noted in Summaries of Ph.D. 
Dissertations, Northwestern 
(1933) pp. 154-163. 
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these situations is the so-called New Deal. 
Watch for the elements in the program 
which bear on the home: What are they? 
Relief, reemployment, wages, hours, prices, 
and sanctions—not to mention prohibition 
repeal. But beyond every one of these 
factors in their current manifestations lie 
sequences and combinations of events and 
situations still pregnant and premonitory of 
further change. 

The composite forces back of the unprece- 
dented relief program, for example, include, 
of course, the great depression. They in- 
clude also the traditions of ragged individu- 
alism which brought on the depression, pre- 
vented its being checked, and delayed the 
relief program. Individualism is _ still 
thwarting efforts to cure the results of de- 
pression, not to mention the removal of the 
causes of future depressions. 

Home economists must reckon in this 
connection not only with depreciated and 
depleted household equipment everywhere, 
but with impoverished bodies and minds 
and arrested or demoralized spirits, by the 
wholesale. The latter are especially wide- 
spread among those of the white collar 
classes who for the first time felt poverty 
and felt resentment and bewilderment be- 
cause of our infantile economic ethics of 
“be rich and be happy, be good and you'll 
be rich.” These cases are examples: 


I 


Mr. A came to the relief office in a frantic state 
of mind but witha well-controlled manner. He was 
34 years of age. Approximately eight months 
before he applied for relief he had been an important 
employee of one of the largest financial investment 
institutions of Chicago. With the crash, he was let 
out, minus a job, minus $80,000 of personal invest- 
ments that represented his savings. 

Naturally the blow stunned him, and he could 
not realize for some time how absolutely without 
resources he was. He sold his car, his furniture, 
his wife’s rings. He and his wife and child went to 


live in a furnished room. Except for one or two 
small, temporary jobs, he had no employment dur- 
ing that period, and they lived on the money they 
realized from selling their possessions until it was 
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gone. Illness in the family finally forced him to 
apply for relief. 

The worker in whose hands he first fell tried to 
make professional contacts for him, but did not 
succeed in getting him any jobs. Four months 
later, the same worker met this man bychance. He 
had been evicted three times, had been on relief all 
the time, but had had no work relief, and the time 
had hung desperately heavy on his hands. 

The combination of ignominy, despair, and revolt 
because he was not able to give suitable medical 
care to his only child, had made him an anti-social 
human being. If and when he again is on his feet 
financially, he will be an uncharitable and unscru- 
pulous man in his business dealings. 


II 


Mr. B had an excellent record as a credit man- 
ager. Most of the time he had been with one firm, 
and they reluctantly discharged him when their 
business folded up. He and his wife and two chil- 
dren were on relief for almost a year when the worker 
methim. Dentistry, chronic minor disabilities that 
needed medical care had been neglected. The good 
clothes were brushed to a fare-thee-well. 

The relief budget has no elbow room, and when 
he was repaid $5 by a former borrower, he invested 
it all in a determined search for employment in his 
own field, hoping that the President’s campaign 
might give his line a boost. An employer in a 
neighboring city indicated active interest in his 
application, but by this time there was no money 
left for carfare to get there foraninterview. Money 
was supplied by a private source for the carfare. 

The man secured the position. He worked as 
credit manager, covering the territory of this firm 
for about three months, and then the firm felt that 
the President’s program had not succeeded suffi- 
ciently in their line to warrant their continuing to 
hold this man. They let him out with assurances 
that he could come back as soon as they dared 
employ a man in that capacity. 

Employers do not pay in advance for work done, 
and in the first month that this man was working, 
his family were evicted, the furniture put in storage, 
the wife, critically ill, was taken to a hospital, from 
which she was discharged too soon, and will be 
somewhat of an invalid indefinitely, as a result. 
The children were ‘‘extras”’ in a household with very 
little margin. 

With the earnings of the three months, he man- 
aged temporarily to reestablish a decent standard 
of living which has benefited the children and saved 
the life of his wife, but he is again faced with the 
same desperate situation, when his meager savings 
of this period are exhausted. 
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Mr. C had been in business for himself and went 
bankrupt. Except for his furniture, he lost house 
and home and everything. His wife had been a 
school teacher in her youth, and they have two chil- 
dren. Fortunately for this family, the wife was a 
versatile as well as charming and well-poised woman, 
and her sewing kept the family looking nicely. 

After about three months on relief, the wife 
secured a small clerical job at a salary which would 
just cover their living expenses, but not the rent. 
The hufband, not willing to rust, in addition to 
keeping house, cooking, doing the washing and iron- 
ing, organized some of his fellow townsmen into a 
group for mutual help on a non-financial basis. 
Because there were nearly a hundred of them scurry- 
ing around and cooperating in an organized way, 
they succeeded, in addition to saving face and main- 
taining morale, in paying an occasional month’s 
rent. 

When last heard of, the group, under this man’s 
leadership, had taken over a dilapidated property 
with the understanding that if they did all the work 
of repairing it and making it available for profitable 
use at the end of a year, a certain number of families 
could live there rent free, for one year. 


Home economists must face a wreckage 
of broken, distorted, or nomadic families. 
There is irony in one’s memory of Hoover’s 
sincere but blinded speeches of 1928, in behalf 
of the American home and its standards of 
living. It will take years of education, pub- 
lic and private, mass and individual, adult 
and elementary, by dietitians, nutritionists, 
visiting housekeepers, public health nurses, 
social workers, and schools, to recoup the 
losses of this period in both planes and 
standards of living. 

As a small gain to offset the evils of relief, 
we can point out that through both stand- 
ardized and specialized dietaries, the relief 
services of some cities have probably ex- 
tended both the knowledge and the practice 
of certain nutritional principles. Despite 
all the demeaning and incompetent features 
of the American dole, the actual feeding of 
its recipients has often proved more healthy 
than under their so-called “normal” condi- 
tions of employment. A government can- 
not afford to be as indifferent to relief clients 
as many employers are toward workers’ 
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families. Emergency relief has kept in 
homes many children who must be neglected 
or removed when “normalcy”’ returns. 

The historic background of wages in this 
country has been that of almost unchecked 
competition, which led, during depression, 
to almost universal wage cuts. Home eco- 
nomics faces a situation under the N.R.A. 
in which men’s wages are, for almost the 
first time, supposed to be a first charge and 
fixed point of reference in business and in 
production. 

We have been prone to consider times 
“good” when prices made profits easy. 
When profits are easy, wages may rise; but 
it is also during such times that the con- 
centration of wealth increases. 

Some concentrated wealth is wasted or 
worse than wasted in criminaloid consump- 
tion by the idle rich and their emulators. 
Aside from that, easy profits tend to flow 
into capital investment, especially in the 
luxury industries which easy money encour- 
ages. But the overbuilding of more and 
more efficient and power-driven and profit- 
able machines without sharing as purchas- 
ing power the new surplus they create, is 
exactly what produces bad times, when 
restricted purchasing power at last forces 
the overbuilt factories to close down. 

Another element in the industrial codes 
of the New Deal is hours of labor. The 
amount and distribution of free time which 
workers have to spend on self or home 
have certainly and always been potent in 
setting home standards. The N.R.A. has 
merely set the stamp of official structure 
upon a momentous social economic change 
of the past generation or more, of which 
home economics has long felt the effects. I 
refer, of course, to the increased produc- 
tivity which has made it possible and inevi- 
table that the world’s goods be made in 
shorter and shorter hours. 

Additional hours of production create a 
surplus which the producers must have time 
and money to consume. If we do not give 
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them this as wages and leisure and public 
services and social insurance, they will get 
it in the form of idleness, relief, police, jails. 
If, on the other hand, the surplus products 
of industry are not held back, a balance may 
be struck between surplus product and 
surplus time. Every home will need to be 
equipped, skilled, and organized for more 
leisure activities. Schools will have to 
devote more resources to education for avo- 
cational tastes, talents, and tasks. 

The time which industry no longer needs 
to hire should be considered as the commu- 
nity’s leisure fund. It is as important that 
this fund be equitably distributed and 
wisely used as it is that the flow of products 
and of purchasing power be balanced. 
Some of the total fund of unhired time is, 
and should be, in the form of childhood and 
of old age. With purchasing power prop- 
erly distributed through schools and social 
insurance, the slavery of child labor and the 
pauperism of old age may give place to the 
willing prolongation of education and of 
useful retirement. Such security for the 
continuity and solidarity of the family 
would mean a very different home eco- 
nomics from that which is now trying to 
help, or failing to reach, families that can 
support neither the child nor the grand- 
parent. 

Some of our greatest industries already 
cater chiefly to leisure. They may see their 
self-interest in the insuring of people’s pur- 
chasing power during their unhired time. 
As distinct from unemployed idleness, leisure 
is unhired time accompanied by purchas- 
ing power. Obviously the increase of lei- 
sure calls upon home economics for guidance 
in the equipment and planning of the home 
life for economical and effective uses of 
family leisure either at home or elsewhere.’ 

It remains to be seen whether our house- 


*See “(New Tools of Leisure’? by KARL DE 
ScHWEINITz, Chap. IX in Family Life To-Day, 
edited by MARGARET E. Ricx. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928. 
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hold budgets are again to be knocked into 
a cocked hat by price disturbances. Spen- 
cer once compared governmental efforts to 
control social change to what happens when 
a dent or warp in one part of a sheet of metal 
is hammered down only to pop up at some 
unsuspected and uncontrolled point. Our 
heavy pressures of law and of publicity 
have been concentrated upon the wage con- 
tract and upon industry as employer of 
labor rather than as merchant of its product. 
The controls against profiteering, wholesale 
and retail, at the expense of the consumer, 
have remained largely at the stage of order- 
ing, forbidding, and threatening which char- 
acterize the technic of preliterate medicine- 
men in their wishful magic. In two breaths 
sellers are berated if they dare profiteer and 
if they dare undercut their competitors. If 
competition in production is to be controlled, 
prices, too, will have to be planned. Home 
economists must be prepared to face govern- 
ment price-fixing on an unprecedented scale. 

Equilibrium may be sought through a 
compensated dollar or through compensated 
wage or interest or production rates. It is 
our responsibility to urge that equilibrium 
shall not, as in the past, be reached at the 
expense of family living. 

Hitherto both applied psychology and 
applied politics have been at the disposal of 
business interests far more effectively than 
of producers and consumers as such. Con- 
sumers have been left largely at the mercy 
of the salesmen and the advertisers. Are 
they to be further at the mercy of employers 
and merchants in the new price-fixing 
regime? Has the N.R.A. the fact-finding 
and enforcing machinery (granting that it 
has the will) to protect the consumer in 
either quality or price? 

If, as is apparent, the next generation is 
to live under conditions of increasingly con- 
trolled finance, production, labor contracts, 
and sales, it is equally apparent that the 
consumers as such are the only interest not 
organized and therefore most defenseless, 
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especially against merchants and salesmen. 
Apparently it is up to the organized home 
economists as much as to any other avail- 
able group, to take the initiative to secure 
state and federal bureaus of research, spec- 
ification, and publicity in the interest of con- 
sumers. Such government agencies should 
provide services analogous to those now pro- 
vided by Consumers’ Research, Incorpo- 
rated, with which the reader is, of course, 
familiar. There is no reason why every 
home demonstration agent should not be 
trained to coach housewives against the 
wiles of misleading advertising—or should 
one say simply of advertising? 

When irresistible salesmanship meets 
immovable sales resistance, something is 
going to happen. 

Home economists might, it seems to me, 
join in active efforts to organize consumers’ 
interests, as such, and to secure channels for 
the representation and enforcement of their 
interests at least as effective as those already 
won by capital, management, and labor. 
Adult education should include groups 
of consumers as such; consumers should 
organize not only to buy or protect, but 
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to learn, to discuss, and to share experi- 
ences. 

It is of vital interest to home economics 
whether consumption is to be more free or 
less free from one or another type of social 
compulsions—ridicule, law, tradition, mo- 
nopoly advertising, poverty, wealth, fatigue, 
bulldozing, or what have you. 

Personally, the writer prefers, as a choice 
of evils, out-and-out compulsory legislation, 
if democratically enacted, to the peculiar 
combinations of non-compulsory compul- 
sion, voluntary conscription, and compul- 
sory volunteering under threat and ballyhoo 
which our hypocritical culture seems to go 
infor. But adequate public knowledge and 
fair representation is better yet as a basis 
for economic control. 

Conservation and public works are also 
parts of the New Deal. As with the other 
arms of this Hindu deity, it is of significance 
to home economists to watch whether they 
are to be used merely temporarily and all 
too scantily as inadequate stop-gaps for 
acute unemployment, or whether they are 
to be developed as permanent features of 
public provision for private needs, in a really 
planned economy. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE HAWAII HOME 
ECONOMICS CLUB 
KATHERINE BAZORE 


HAIN MAY 1930, junior students at 
% the University of Hawaii or- 
ganized a home economics club. 

Set Those eligible to membership 

were sophomores, juniors, and_ seniors 

majoring in home economics. The mem- 
bers constituted a cosmopolitan group of 

Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Korean, 

Hawaiian, and American ancestry. In 

order to learn something of the foods and 

the interesting customs of each country rep- 
resented, they planned to embark on a trip 
around the world. 

The first of the evening meetings was held 
the following September with an American 
dinner at which chicken 4 la King was the 
piece de résistance. Plans were made for a 
tour, figuratively speaking, of the countries 
bordering the Pacific, and committees were 
appointed to prepare for the three stops of 
that year. 

Our first port of call was the Hawaiian 
Islands, where we were enticed by strains of 
soft music to a feast spread upon a ti-leaf 
covered floor decorated with sprays of pur- 
ple bouganvillea and pink hibiscus blossoms. 
The ti leaf (pronounced tea) is a broad 
green leaf about two feet long which is used 
by the Hawaiians not only to take the place 
of wrapping paper and as a container in 
various cooking processes, but as serving 
dish and tablecloth. The menu included 
native butterfish broiled and served with 
baked sweet potatoes; poi; lomi-lomi sal- 
mon; and a coconut pudding called haupia. 
Poi is a staple article of food in Hawaii; it is 
made from taro root, cooked, pounded to a 
smooth pulp, strained, and thinned slightly 
with water. It is either served immediately 


or allowed to stand several days to develop 
an acidity which improves the flavor. Poi 
is frequently served in coconut shells or 
small wooden bowls, and in true Hawaiian 
style it is eaten from one, two, or three 
fingers dipped into the poi, the number of 
fingers depending upon the thickness of the 
food. Lomi-lomi salmon is a mixture of 
salt salmon and minced green onions chilled 
before serving. The haupia is made from 
the juice extracted from freshly grated 
coconut pulp, cooked and thickened with 
sufficient cornstarch to be cut into cubes 
and served on pieces of ti leaf. Coarse red 
Hawaiian salt and tiny chili peppers pro- 
vided the seasoning for the food. Hula 
dances and Hawaiian music by different 
club members completed the program. 

The following month found us in Japan, 
the land of cherry blossoms and chrysan- 
themums, where demure maidens in kimo- 
nos awaited us with a dinner of soup made 
from seaweed and fish; pickled turnip; tofu 
with vegetables; rice; and tea. The Japa- 
nese use a variety of dried seaweeds: kombu 
is the kind most frequently used for soup 
stock. Tofu, a soy-bean product, looks like 
a soft white cheese pressed into blocks. At 
this meeting we learned of the interesting 
experiences of Mrs. Fay King Watt, who 
handles most of the food advertising for a 
local newspaper. 

In sanjunichi (thirty days) we took pas- 
sage for China. In the environment of old 
Canton, bean-sprout chop suey, rice, stuffed 
green peppers, tea, almond cakes, and sweet- 
meats were served by dainty Chinese maid- 
ens at the home of one of the Chinese 
students. Although we had tried to eat 
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with chopsticks the previous month, few 
of us had become proficient. 

The next year the sophomores departed 
from the Pacific on a magic carpet and 
landed in Portugal. A pot of steaming 
vegetable soup, codfish balls, broccoli, and 
Portuguese sweetbread awaited us. At this 
meeting Miss Alma Justed of the social 
service bureau told of her work in planning 
budgets for families of the different nation- 
alities living in Honolulu. 

After this glimpse of Portugal we crossed 
to Italy where a dinner of salami, mine- 
strone, ravioli, and a dessert of boiled ba- 
nanas and whipped cream was served to us. 
One of the students who had lived in an 
Italian community in California told how 
she obtained the recipes used in preparing 
the dinner and what she had learned about 
the food habits of the Italians. 

Journeying on, we were just in time for 
German Christmas festivities. At our din- 
ner of meat rolls, cabbage with sweet-sour 
sauce, and farina pudding with mock wine 
sauce, Mrs. Maria Hormann, instructor of 
German at the University, related many 
interesting experiences of her early home 
life in Berlin and told us how the Christmas 
customs are centered around the three k’s, 
Kirche (church), Kiiche (kitchen), and 
Kinder (children). 

In France we were conducted in imagina- 
tion through many of the buildings and 
exhibits of the French Colonial Exposition 
by Madame Anna B. Dahl, assistant pro- 
fessor of textiles and design. Most inter- 
esting was the description of the process of 
making the famous Gobelin tapestries, illus- 
trated by pictures and samples of the weav- 
ing. The menu that evening consisted of 
consommé Neufchatel, a ragout of lamb, 
lettuce and watercress salad, and apricot 


tarts. 

Our never-failing carpet next carried us to 
India. An unusual dinner of meat currie, 
dal (split peas), brown rice and peas, halva 
(a cereal dish), and cornstarch pudding 
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flavored with rose water and known as 
phrini was prepared from recipes obtained 
from Mrs. Wendall Thomas of the Univer- 
sity who had spent part of her life in India. 
At this meeting Miss Katherine Bazore, 
assistant professor in the home economics 
department, who had recently returned 
from a vacation in the Dutch East Indies, 
discussed the religious customs and food 
habits of the Javanese and the inhabitants 
of the primitive Isle of Bali. Batiks and 
hand-woven fabrics were used to illustrate 
native dress. 

The first two months of the 1932-1933 
school year were spent on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Mrs. Charlotte Worcester, 
a student member, took us on a motor trip 
across the United States, visiting Glacier 
and Yellowstone National Park and various 
cities en route, stopping at last to have Bos- 
ton baked beans, brown bread, and the 
usual accompaniments. Then we turned 
south and were met at the Mexican border 
by Mrs. Cynthia Geiser of the library staff. 
After enjoying a dish of chili con carne and 
other peppery Mexican foods, she showed 
very interesting moving pictures of Mexico 
City and rural Mexico taken during the pre- 
vious summer. She told of the foods seen 
in the market places, the clothing of the 
people, and the living arrangements of the 
homes. 

We crossed the Pacific to find another 
Hawaiian meal awaiting us. Luau, the leaf 
of the taro plant, sometimes called Hawai- 
ian spinach, was cooked with fresh pork and 
served with poi accompanied by relishes of 
fresh seaweed and balls of ground salted 
kukui nuts. Fresh pineapple and coconut 
pudding were served as dessert. Mr. John 
Wisé, instructor in Hawaiian, told us of the 
methods of cooking employed by the ancient 
Hawaiians, who had nothing but coconut 
shells or wooden calabashes for food con- 
tainers or cooking vessels. Hot stones were 
dropped into these to provide heat for cook- 
ing. Every Hawaiian boy was instructed in 
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the art of preparing the imu or underground 
oven for roasting the pig and many other 
foods. A pit was dug and a fire built which 
heated the lava rocks used in the cooking 
process. When these rocks were very hot, 
some were placed in the cavity of the 
dressed pig. Other foods such as sweet 
potatoes or bananas were also placed in this 
cavity. The pig was then wrapped in ti 
leaves and placed in the pit lined with these 
hot stones. The pit was covered over with 
ti leaves, banana leaves, tapa cloth, and a 
layer of sand or soil. The food remained in 
the imu for five to six hours before it was 
removed. 

We were pleased to have an opportunity 
to visit China at the time of the New Year 
according to the old lunar Chinese calendar. 
A delightful meal of fresh shrimp and vege- 
tables, pickled spareribs, rice, Chinese 
candy, and tea was prepared for us. Pro- 
fessor S. L. Lee, head of the department of 
Oriental studies, told the legend of the white 
narcissus and how it came to be universally 
used in the home at the Chinese New Year. 
He explained that the pay ment of debts and 
reconciliation of families and friends was 
the custom at this season of the year. 

On our second visit to Japan we were 
seated on the floor around small charcoal 
braziers. We developed hearty appetites 
during the preparation of the sukiyaki. We 
watched the tiny pieces of beef being fried, 
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then the thinly cut pieces of bamboo shoots, 
mushrooms, tomatoes, and green onions 
added with seasoning of soy-bean sauce and 
sugar. In a few minutes we were given 
bowls of steaming rice and helped ourselves 
from the pan of hot sukiyaki. With this 
we were served a salad of cucumber and 
cabbage with dressing of vinegar and fresh 
ginger root. Oranges, koromochi (salty 
squares of fried rice paste), and tea com- 
pleted the meal. We were fortunate in 
having a Hawaiian-born Japanese, Mr. 
Shunzo Sakamaki, as the guest speaker of 
the evening. Attired in the proper Japa- 
nese teacher’s costume of short kimono and 
pleated skirt covered with a kimono-like 
coat, he related many amusing incidents 
which took place while he was teaching 
English in Doshisha University in Japan. 

These little journeys have proved not 
only instructive and entertaining but they 
have been excellent in holding the interest 
of the club members. We have an enthusi- 
astic group and an excellent attendance each 
month. The meetings likewise give the 
students experience in preparing dinners for 
groups of thirty-five to fifty people at a cost 
not exceeding thirty-five cents per person. 
The menus and recipes are being collected 
for a booklet through the sale of which the 
club hopes to purchase large-quantity equip- 
ment and provide books and magazines for 
the use of club members. 


REACTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS TO HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION: 
JULIA FRANK NOFSKER 


DISCUSSING why college 
do and do not elect home 
SEE economics in the 1933 August- 

September issue of the JOURNAL 
or Home Economics, Grace Gordon Hood 
raised several questions as to how girls feel 
about their high school home economics 
education. These same questions were con- 
sidered in part of a study made of home 
economics education in the public high 
schools of Wisconsin in 1931 and 1932, and 
the present paper summarizes the data 
gathered regarding the reactions of the high 
school girls themselves. 

Only the general public high schools were 
included in the survey, and no attempt was 
made to study home economics education in 
the purely vocational high schools. Care- 
fully prepared questionnaires were answered 
by 1,064 senior high school girls who had 
elected one or more courses in home eco- 
nomics (designated A) and by 662 girls who 
had elected no home economics in high 
school (designated B). The replies came 
from 127 or about half of all public high 
schools offering home economics in Wis- 
consin. 

In order to determine the possible effect 
of the size of school, the schools were divided 
into four groups: I, those of less than 200 
enrollment; II, those of 200 to 500 enroll- 
ment; III, those of 500 to 1,000 enrollment; 
and IV, those of 1,000 enrollment or more. 

The principal criterion used to evaluate 
the data was a classification of home eco- 
nomics objectives compiled from a survey 


1 The study on which this paper is based was 
made under the direction of Matthew H. Willing, 
professor of education, University of Wisconsin. 


of educational literature covering the period 
of 1920 to 1931 and reported in the JoURNAL 
or Home Economics for April 1932. 

In trying to determine what influences 
bring girls into home economics classes and 
what influences keep them out, it was found 
that 74 per cent of the B girls had studied 
home economics in the grades while only 54 
per cent of the A had studied it in the grades, 
indicating that when girls study this sub- 
ject in the seventh and eighth grade they 
tend to elect other subjects in the grades 
beyond. 

The findings also showed a larger per- 
centage of girls studying home economics in 
the small high school than in the large 
school. This is probably due to the limited 
number of electives in the smaller school 
and to the fact that one year of home eco- 
nomics is frequently required in these 
schools. 

Table 1 shows the relation between defi- 
nite plans for a college education and ihe 
elections inhome economics. The fact that 
57 per cent of the B girls and only 39 per 
cent of the A girls planned to continue their 
schooling beyond the twelfth grade indicates 
that girls bound for college are less inclined to 
elect home economics in high school. The 
table also suggests that when girls are uncer- 
tain about their future educational plans 
they tend to elect home economics rather 
than college preparatory work. The figures 
from schools of different sizes show that in 
the large high schools with their greater 
curricular offering there is a more definite 
cleavage between the curricula for girls 
who go to college and those who do not. 
The proportion of B girls who planned to go 
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to college varied less with the size of school 
than did that for the A girls. 

When the girls were asked what influences 
had prevented them from electing home 
economics, almost 40 per cent indicated that 
the necessity of fulfilling college entrance 
requirements had been one of the most im- 
portant. It may be true that some eastern 
colleges give little or no entrance credit for 
home economics courses, but for the middle 
and western states the effect of college en- 
trance requirements in lessening elections in 
home economics is indirect rather than 
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filling college entrance requirements, or 
home economics may be designated as a 
general rather than a vocational subject in 
the general public high school. Several 
studies have been made, one of them quite 
comprehensive,’ which tend to show that 
the subjects followed in a four-year high 
school course have little, if any, effect on the 
probable scholastic achievement of the 
student in college. If students who have 
more than four credits in the vocational 
subjects succeed in college just as well as 
students with a purely academic training, 


TABLE 1 
Relation between elections of home economics and educational plans of high school girls 
PLANS 
TOTAL SCHOOL 

GROUPING OF STUDENTS ENROLLMENT N lo 

High School |High School 
percent | percent | percent 
Electing home economics. .............-. 1-199 329 42.25 39.51 18.60 
200-499 360 42.77 43.33 13.88 
500-999 153 39.21 41.83 18.95 
= nd 1,000 or more 222 27.47 59.45 13.06 
Not electing home economics............. 1-199 98 60.20 27.55 12.24 
200-499 190 58.42 31.05 10.52 
TT 1,000 or more 225 52.02 35.51 12.91 
662 56.64 33.98 9.36 

direct. Forexample, in Wisconsin the state why make a maximum of four units of 


university and the state teachers colleges 
allow four units of entrance credit in the 
so-called vocational subjects. The latter 
include home economics and commercial 
courses, and hence if a girl wishes to take 
enough commercial work to have vocational 
value and also wishes to meet college en- 
trance requirements, she will tend to omit 
home economics. 

There are two ways by which this diffi- 
culty can be met: More than four units in 
vocational subjects may be allowed in ful- 


vocational work one of the technical points 
for discovering who shall be allowed to go 
to college and who shall not? There is 
much general dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent methods of admitting students to col- 
legiate work, and committees in several of 
the larger institutions are now trying to 
devise methods of selection which will be 


? Harv R. Dovuctass. The relation of pattern 
of high school credits to scholastic success in college. 
North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 6 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 283-297. 
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more reliable in their prediction of college 
success than those now used. If home eco- 
nomics in the general public high school is 
organized and presented in the broad social- 
ized manner now advocated by educational 
leaders it is a subject with general educa- 
tional value and should be taken out of the 
“special subject” and vocational class both 
in the high school program and in college 
entrance requirements. The vocational 
value of home economics in terms of remu- 
nerative employment was mentioned by less 
than 10 per cent of the A girls as having 
influenced them to elect the course in high 
school. On the other hand, over 50 per cent 
of the B girls gave as a reason why they had 
not elected the work that they were not in- 
terested in any phase of home economics as 
a possible vocation. If the belief that home 
economics is a vocational subject leads only 
one girl out of ten to elect it and keeps five 
girls out of ten from electing it, it seems 
logical that the emphasis in our teaching 
and interpretation of the work should be on 
its value as a part of every girl’s general edu- 
cation rather than as a special vocational 
subject. We all know that high school girls 
cannot go out from their home economics 
courses and secure desirable positions on the 
basis of that training alone. We want girls 
to apply their home economics training in 
their own personal and home living, but is 
this any more vocational than their training 
in citizenship, in economics and sociology, 
in literature and mathematics, or in physical 
education? The sooner we accept home 
economics in the general public high school 
as a subject with general educational value 
for every high school girl and parts of it for 
every high school boy and teach it in that 
way, the sooner will it be accepted as a 
necessary part of the high school program. 
Then when a period of strenuous economy 
comes along home economics will not be one 
of the first departments to be eliminated. 

The fact that 54 per cent of the B girls 
believed a commercial course would be of 
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more practical value than home economics 
is another indication of the vocational em- 
phasis placed on home economics in the 
minds of high school girls. 

. Conflict in class schedules was another 
factor which kept fully one-third of the B 
girls from electing home economics. This is 
purely an administrative problem and is due 
sometimes to personal preference for con- 
flicting subjects, sometimes to college en- 
trance requirements, sometimes to high 
school graduation requirements, especially 
when the student transfers from one school 
to another. The double period required in 
most home economics courses is cause of 
conflicts in class schedules and decreases to 
some extent elections in home economics. 

Dislike for the general subject matter of 
home economics was indicated by almost 
one-third of the B girls. However, because 
this is often the result of other influences, it 
seems safe to assume that it is not of major 
importance in turning elections away from 
home economics. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the B girls said 
that members of their families had influ- 
enced them not to elect home economics, 
while 50 per cent of the A girls said that 
their families had encouraged them to elect 
it. The data also showed that the mother 
has much more influence than the father in 
such matters. 

Some of the other influences operating 
against the election of home economics were 
the belief on the part of the girls that they 
already knew enough about it; that home 
economics training is not generally useful; 
that students of superior ability do not usu- 
ally elect it. It is interesting to note that 
while 18 per cent of the girls believed that 
they already knew enough about home eco- 
nomics, 72 per cent of the teachers gave this 
as an important influence against their 
electing it. This frequent mention by 
teachers probably overemphasizes this fac- 
tor, but the response of the girls alone is 
enough to deserve consideration by teachers 
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and supervisors of home economics. If the 
work is organized and presented so that it 
provides an intellectual stimulus for all girls 
regardless of their past experience, then an 
effort should be made to correct the impres- 
sion that high school home economics is a 
repetition of that in the grade school or that 
it “‘teaches things girls already know with- 
out studying.”’ Many of the girls felt that 
home economics, unlike French and Latin, 
was something they could learn at home. 
This attitude is probably a hang-over from 
the time when home economics meant 
chiefly handwork with little or no theory 
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The attempt to answer the question why 
girls do or do not elect home economics in 
high school leads to two general conclusions: 
First, interest in a special phase of home 
economics and a belief in the general worth 
of the course seem to attract at least three- 
fourths of the girls who enter home eco- 
nomics classes, while the vocational oppor-.- 
tunities given by home economics training 
appear relatively unimportant. Second, the 
classification of home economics as a 
vocational subject in this type of school 
forces it into losing competition with com- 
mercial subjects and indirectly causes it to 


TABLE 2 


Opinions of 1 ,064 senior girls regarding election of home economics courses if taking high school work again with 
free choice of courses 


NUMBER OF GIRLS IN SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT 
ENROLLMENTS 
COURSES TO BE CHOSEN 
I II Ill IV 
1-199 200-499 500-999 1000 or more 
per ceni 
More courses in home economics............ 119 141 66 103 40.31 
Same courses in home economics............ 83 118 54 77 31.17 
Same number but different courses in home 
Commercial course instead of home economics. 34 30 5 8 7.23 
Other courses (foreign language, music, art) 
instead of home economics.............. 9 14 4 2 2.72 
No courses in home economics.............. 10 11 0 1 2.06 
Fewer courses in home economics........... 11 3 4 1 1.78 


and textbook work. It means that girls, 
and perhaps their advisers, should be helped 
to see that while home economics may be 
organized on a low intellectual and handi- 
craft level, it can also be organized so as to 
challenge the intellectual ability of the best 
student. The fact that it can be presented 
on different intellectual levels is one of its 
advantages. The difficulty arises when 
pupils and teachers of other subject fields 
fail to see the possibilities of home eco- 
nomics on these higher levels and think of it 
only as a study for the average or below 
average student who cannot possibly go on 
to college. 


be omitted from the high school program of 
the majority of girls who plan to go to col- 
lege or university. 

Another indication of the success or fail- 
ure of a given subject or course lies in the 
reaction of students after they have com- 
pleted the work. It may also be of some 
value to know the general reactions of stu- 
dents who have not studied these subjects. 
Accordingly the girls in this survey were 
asked to tell what they would do about 
electing home economics and other courses 
if they were to take their high school work 
over again with free choice of courses. The 
replies are summarized in table 2. 
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These data show that 82.56 per cent of the 
girls who have studied home economics in 
high school would choose at least one course 
in it were they taking their high school work 
over again, and that only 12 per cent would 
want no course in home economics. The 
general reaction to the work seems to be 
quite favorable; as one high school principal 
said, “It is doubtful if the percentage on 
this question would be so high for any other 
one subject field in the high school.” Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains that from the 
girl’s own point of view home economics has 
failed to meet the needs of 12 per cent of the 
high school girls enrolled in the course. 

No significant difference is to be seen in 
the responses sent in from the schools of dif- 
ferent sizes by the girls who expressed gen- 
eral satisfaction with their home economics 
courses. There is a significant difference, 
however, in the case of girls who are less 
satisfied with the home economics courses 
they have studied. Eighty-four per cent of 
these were in the smaller high schools, and 
generally speaking, most of the criticism 
against home economics came from girls and 
administrators in the smaller schools. 
Other parts of the study brought out the 
fact that in these smaller schools there was a 
larger percentage of home economics teach- 
ers without degrees, with fewer years of 
teaching experience, and with somewhat 
lower average scores on the Torgerson Diag- 
nostic Teacher Rating Scale. While it is 
true that the small school is often handi- 
capped by lack of equipment, the data in 
this study indicate that the unfavorable 
responses were due, not to lack of equipment 
or the failure of home economics education 
itself, but rather to the way the work was 
organized and presented in the smaller 
school. 

When the B girls were asked to give their 
general reaction to home economics as 
taught in their schools, 8 per cent wished in 
their senior year that they had taken several 
home economics courses; 43 per cent wished 


that they had taken at least one course; and 
43 per cent were still satisfied that they had 


not elected home economics. This means — 


that fully half of the girls who do not elect 
home economics wish in their senior year 
that they might have taken at least one 
course in it. Other data indicated that 
somewhere between 11 and 17 per cent of 
the B girls developed a desire for home eco- 
nomics during their four years in high 
school, although they had had no desire for 
the work when they entered as freshmen. 
If this is the case, there is a need for a one- 
or two-semester survey course, free from 
requirements as to related courses, which 
might be elected at any time during the high 
school course but especially adapted to girls 
in their junior and senior years. Such a 
course might be open to boys as well as girls. 

In examining the more detailed reactions 
of high school girls to the units of work that 
they had liked or disliked, it was found that 
over 50 per cent of those who had studied 
the units in question had liked all of them 
except those on laundering, nutrition, and 
millinery. The dislike for millinery can be 
explained by the fashion trend of the period 
for which the data were collected and to the 
rapid growth of the $1.88 hat shops. The 
interests and needs of these girls in the 
spring of 1931 were to be found in the selec- 
tion of hats for the costume ensemble, not 
in millinery as a distinct unit. Another 
vogue might bring a different response from 
a similar group of girls. 

Almost 90 per cent of those who had 
studied planning, selecting, and making 
attractive dresses had liked the unit; but 
only 51 per cent had liked the textile and 
fabric study connected with it. Of those 
who studied foods 86 per cent had liked 
planning, preparing, and serving meals; but 
only 40 per cent liked the study of nutrition; 
and only 55 per cent of those who had 
studied food preservation had liked it. In 
other words, high school girls seem to like 
best those activities which have an imme- 
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diate, personal, and tangible value to them 
as adolescent girls rather than those which 
will aid them in the future as homemakers or 
wage earners. 

Many of the units of study much needed 
in the everyday life of the modern girl 
seemed to be only half-heartedly liked and 
enjoyed by her. The question of earning 
and spending money with its accompanying 
problems of cash versus credit, of budgets 
and intelligent buying, was studied by about 
60 per cent of the girls, but of this number 
only a little over half had liked the work. 
Such findings show that if the development 
of intelligent consumers is to be one of the 
main objectives of home economics educa- 
tion, more girls should be studying such 
subjects and a much greater effort must be 
made to organize and present the work so 
that it will seem interesting and significant. 

As to why girls had liked or disliked their 
home economics work in high school, the 
subject matter content and the method of 
teaching were found to be what they liked 
or disliked rather than personality of the 
teacher. However, 57 per cent of the girls 
indicated that they had liked their home 
economics teacher and 9 per cent that they 
had not liked her, while 34 per cent, or fully 
one-third, were apparently indifferent to 
her. Two-thirds of those who indicated 
that they had liked their teacher came from 
schools of less than 500 enrollment, as did 


also three-fourths of those who had not 
liked her. The home economics teacher in 
the smaller school, then, influences high 
school girls through her own personality 
more than does the home economics teacher 
in the larger school, presumably because she 
comes into closer contact with them. 
Teacher-training institutions should con- 
sider this carefully in selecting, training, 
and recommending their student teachers, 
especially because the first positions for 
young teachers are usually in the small high 
school. 

Both groups of girls, those who had 
elected home economics in high school and 
those who had not, were asked to submit 
suggestions for the improvement of this 
work. Briefly stated, their opinion was 
that home economics should offer more op- 
portunities for student initiative, more pro- 
visions for individual differences, work of 
more advanced nature, more field trips, and 
more outside speakers. Both groups de- 
sired a broader course of study and both 
suggested that the administration of home 
economics in the high school be changed so 
that it will not count as a vocational subject 
in the evaluation of college entrance credits. 
They suggested also that the goals and pur- 
poses of home economics be explained to 
high school boys and girls to show the 
breadth of the field and its appeal to pupils 
of high school age. 


TEACHING CONSUMER BUYING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 
FRANCES W. INENFELDT 


Th HE present difficulty in securing 
full value for our money and the 
Mo QO many pitfalls we meet in buying 
USN textiles and clothing make the 
home economics teacher more keenly aware 
than ever of her responsibility in that field. 
How can we give our embryo consumers 
such an understanding of the problems of 
textile selection that they will be able to 
form wise judgments in the face of alluring 
appeals of manufacturer, stylist, and adver- 
tiser? If we can devise some way of shov- 
ing people out of their little buying grooves 
and creating a vital, wide-awake interest, 
we shall have gone far in solving the prob- 
lem. 

Many teachers have hesitated to teach 
such a unit because of the lack of sufficient 
reference material. This deficiency is true 
to some extent, but helpful books and arti- 
cles are increasing in number as more and 
more people see the need for such informa- 
tion. Of the books, Standardization of Con- 
sumers’ Goods by Dr. Coles is one of the 
best and most complete. Dr. Kyrk’s book 
Economic Problems of the Family and Mrs. 
Friend’s Earning and Spending The Family 
Income both have several good chapters on 
the subject. Our home economics and 
household magazines very frequently have 
articles on buying. I have found that first- 
hand information from housewives and 
from class studies of various phases of the 
subject is the most effective in teaching the 
unit and in holding student interest. 

Then, too, many teachers hesitate be- 
cause they feel that such a unit might bring 
an undue amount of community criticism. 
One safeguard is to allow the facts to pre- 


sent themselves as actual class study and 
experimentation and to encourage the stu- 
dents to draw their own conclusions from 
what they find. The students are also 
taught in this way to take a scientific atti- 
tude toward consumer problems. 

If the subject can be suggested by the 
girls, so much the better. A short time ago 
my freshmen girls were discussing the prob- 
lem of buying ready-made or making their 
own school dresses. Points on the quality 
of ready-made and homemade clothing were 
brought up. The discussion became quite 
heated when some suggested that clerks, la- 
bels, and advertising could not be depended 
upon. Plans had been made for other 
work, but such an excellent opportunity to 
apply our Wisconsin philosophy of educa- 
tion was presenting itself that the previous 
plans were abandoned and we started on a 
unit of consumer buying. Several topics 
were listed on the board for the next few 
days’ study, and the girls decided to ask 
their mothers or other housewives for other 
important buying problems. 

Our first objective was to understand our 
great responsibility as present and future 
consumers and as spenders of a nation’s 
wealth. The second objective was to 
evaluate the guides which most consumers 
use in selecting goods. Of these, advertise- 
ments headed the list. Various advertise- 
ments were taken from our most common 
household magazines and were carefully 
read. All words except those which were 
definite statements of quality were crossed 
out with a bright crayon. The papers were 
exchanged and checked for their correctness. 
The words left were counted, and the tabu- 


lated results showed that of the 17 adver- 
tisements studied only four contained ten 
or more words about quality, none con- 
tained more than 25, and one contained 
only two. These results were a surprise and 
disillusionment to most of the students who 
had put so much faith in advertising. From 
our study the girls drew the following 
conclusions: 


1. The majority of advertisements have only a 
few, if any, definite statements regarding the quality 
of their products. 

2. Most advertisements appeal to people by the 
use of bright, attractive colors, by endorsement from 
famous people, by appeal to romance, love of 
beauty, pride, vanity, and fear rather than by the 
actual value of the goods. 

Because advertisements are so limited in the in- 
formation that they supply, they are not a depend- 
able guide for the wise selection of most merchan- 
dise. 


The following reactions of students reveal 
an awakening interest in one phase of 


buying. 


From these figures I think that the greatest per- 
centage of advertisements are a fake and they tell 
very little of actual quality. The greatest question 
to me is, if all advertisements are like this, what is 
there left to believe? 

I had always taken advertisements rather seri- 
ously, but now they seem funny to me. 

I told Mother about our study of advertisements 
and what our results were. She said that she was 
going to do her buying more carefully than she had 
been doing it. 


The next guide which many consumers 
use in selecting goods is the advice of clerks. 
The girls decided to ask at least five home- 
makers if they found that clerks were de- 
pendable in giving advice as to the quality 
of the materials. This, by the way, was a 


splendid opportunity to reach two hundred 
consumers at once, for there were forty girls 
in the class. Findings were reported and 
results tabulated. From 115 answers, we 
learned that 61.7 per cent thought that the 
clerks were not dependable, 22.6 per cent 
thought that some could be depended upon 
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and some could not, and 15.6 per cent 
thought that clerks were always depend- 
able. Actual cases were reported upon and 
discussed. The students drew the follow- 
ing conclusions regarding the dependability 
of clerks. 


1. The majority of clerks can not be depended 
upon to give accurate information in regard to the 


quality of merchandise. 
2. Clerks do not always agree on information 
given out from time to time. 


3. Most clerks are not deliberately dishonest; 
they simply lack training and have no way of secur- 
ing knowledge regarding their goods. 

4. The buyer must use her own judgment and 
reasoning power rather than blindly accept clerks’ 
advice. 


Price is very frequently used as a guide 
in the selection of various goods. Is price 
truly an indication of quality? To decide 
this, samples of different priced percale were 
tested for fastness of color to sun and for 
shrinkage. When they were mounted and 
compared, the results showed that there 
was very little relation between price and 
quality. From the reports of consumers it 
was found that they had reached a similar 
conclusion in regard to much of the mer- 
chandise on the market. 

Trademarks, guarantees, and labels also 
serve as guides in buying. The girls col- 
lected as many as possible and brought them 
to class for study and comparison. The 
opinions of adult consumers were also 
sought in evaluating them as guides in the 
selection of goods. The students drew 
these conclusions: 


1. Because trademarks give no information, we 
rely entirely upon a company’s integrity. 

2. Unless guarantees are stated in clear, definite 
terms, they are of no value. 

3. Labels differ in the amount of information 
they give, but some valuable help may be obtained 
if everything on the label is read. 


Many consumers still hold to the old idea 
of testing every piece of material before they 
buy it. Can we depend upon these tests? 
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The girls decided to ask several consumers 
to describe the tests they use for determin- 
ing the quality of textiles. A great variety 
were reported, but most of them were very 
simple. It was found, too, that although 
we may test material, we do not have suffi- 
cient knowledge or practice to interpret the 
test accurately each time. Many of our 
students rebelled even at the mere idea of 
testing textiles at all. One girl said, “If 
you lived out in the country you could not 
make two or three trips to the store before 
you bought material for a dress and you 
wouldn’t want to test it in the store.” 
Another girl argued that many stores will 
not give you samples of yard-goods and that 
you can never get samples from the ready- 
made dresses. 

Our third objective was to try to find a 
way of simplifying consumer buying. This 
problem was approached by making out a 
list of suggestions that we would like to give 
manufacturers; and this led to the discus- 
sion of the meaning of standardization, the 
value of standardization to the consumer, 
advances and movements in standardiza- 
tion, agencies stressing standardization, im- 
portance of commonly understood trade 
terms, and how the consumer can encourage 
standardization. 

Our last objective was to formulate some 
definite suggestions to follow in being a wise 
consumer. The girls gave the following 
advice: 


1. Do not believe all of the advertisements 
you see. 
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2. Learn the meaning of such common trade 
terms as: woolens, worsted, virgin wool, reworked 
or reclaimed wool, pure-dye silk, spun silk, thread 
count, tensile strength, durene. 

3. Read all the information ona label. Demand 
labels which give exact, numerical specifications. . 

4. If there are no labels, ask the clerk for specific 
information regarding the product. If she does not 
know, have her ask the manager. 

5. Remember that guarantees are of no value un- 
less they are stated in clear, definite terms. 

6. Always return goods which are unsatisfactory 
or not as represented by the label or by the clerk. 

7. Look for seals which indicate that some reli- 
able authority has scientifically tested the product 
and found that it meets nationally recognized 
standards or specifications. (Posters were made of 
such seals.) 

8. Besides reading the labels and asking for 
definite information, use some simple tests in judg- 
ing the quality of textiles. 

In connection with this last item, the 
students drew up a list taken from many 
sources of what they considered the simplest 
tests for the consumer to make of different 
fibers. Of course, these tests are decidedly 
not “fool proof.” 

I believe that our last objective, that 
which dealt with being a wise consumer, was 
especially important, for the girls were very 
much upset at having their “buying 
bubbles” burst and needed something to 
cling to. It was interesting as the study 
progressed to see how critical they became 
of various buying practices. 

Such a unit, of course, has its limitations 
and shortcomings; but if we can arouse the 
interest of our girls by such a study, will 
they not be better consumers today and in 


the future? 
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CHILD STUDY FOR ADULT CLASSES! 
AGNES TILSON 


According to a Sunday newspaper, 
“Home economics has gone far since it came 
out of the kitchen and adopted a profes- 
sional manner.”’ Child study too has gone 
far since its early days. As we scan the 
early literature or look back upon the early 
meetings of child study groups, we find that 
the lectures, discussions, and literature 
dealt largely with problems—temper tan- 
trums, enuresis, fears, food refusals, lying, 
stealing, and the rest. The emphasis was 
placed upon getting Johnny and Mary out 
of undesirable habits that annoyed adults. 
We seldom considered other forms of be- 
havior that might be just as undesirable in 
their effect upon the child—shyness, self- 
consciousness, pouting, or withdrawal, for 
example. 

We progressed to the stage of studying 
how to prevent youngsters from getting into 
these habits. Apparently all of us have the 
same innate drives. Then why are some of 
us socially adjusted and others malad- 
justed? In other words, what in the physi- 
cal, emotional, and social environment pro- 
duces the difference? When we began 
studying these factors we found that the 
people in the environment were largely 
responsible for its emotional atmosphere 
and the behavior patterns of the children 
in their care. Our emphasis shifted from 
how to get Johnny out of a temper tantrum 
to pla ning his day in such a way that he 
would not be overtired or overstimulated 
or go past his mealtime or bedtime, and to 

1 Based on a paper read before the home eco- 


nomics section, American Vocational Association, 
Detroit, Michigan, December 9, 1933. 


controlling our own behavior. We began 
to ask, ‘‘What pattern of behavior do I set 
for Johnny?” We began to study types of 
behavior that, though they were less annoy- 
ing than some others to adults, were impor- 
tant in the child’s development. We soon 
discovered that mental hygiene was just as 
necessary for teachers, nurses, and others 
dealing with children as it was for parents. 

Our parent-teacher child study groups 
offer great possibilities for the better under- 
standing of children. Instead of devoting 
the meetings to pointing out where the 
school and the home, respectively, have 
failed, we see now that they give a rare 
opportunity for all to study the physical, 
mental, and social growth of children in 
order that they may be better parents and 
teachers and also that they may enjoy more 
thoroughly the children under their super- 
vision. 

These are indeed worthy aims but they 
are also rather narrow ones, like the prayer 
for “me and my wife, my son John and his 
wife, us four and no more.” We should 
broaden our programs to include the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood and also the par- 
ents and children “beyond the tracks,”’ who 
probably have less ability and certainly less 
opportunity to help themselves. 

Child study groups should consider the 
general health and safety of children in 
their communities. They can do so 
through the public health departments and 
their cooperating agencies. Recently I 
asked a pediatrician in a neighboring state 
about the nutritional condition of the chil- 
dren in her city. She said that there was 
not an increase in malnutrition but that the 
number of behavior cases arising from the 
need for glasses had increased. Child study 
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groups should know such facts and do some- 
thing toward correcting them, both for the 
good of children with defective eyesight and 
for all the others. 

What are the state laws and the city ordi- 
nances that affect the work and welfare of 
children? How wellare they enforced? It 
is our responsibility to see that school-age 
children are off the streets in time to get 
plenty of sleep. 

What are the school opportunities in our 
community, our county, our state, and our 
nation? Study groups can do much to 
devise ways and means of continuing one 
of our most precious possessions—the free 
public school system of America. We can- 
not have a democratic form of government 
without people educated to read and write 
and carry on the business of our workaday 
world. 

Psychologists tell us that children need 
security and opportunity for development. 
The child study group can well afford to 
study the factors that make for security in 
childhood and adulthood. Such study may 
contribute to the prevention of a recurrence 
of the times we are now experiencing. 
What does it mean to the children when a 
family that has been self-supporting be- 
comes dependent upon public support? 
One mother, a recent recipient of public 
relief, said, “(How can I help my children to 
take it with their heads up?”” How much 
better it would be to place our emphasis 
on the prevention of such a necessity. The 
child needs emotional security as well as 
financial security. Let us seek to give chil- 
dren emotional security without pampering 
them. 

We need to understand not only the pre- 
school and school-age child but also our 
youth. As adults we should be conscious 
of our privilege and opportunity to guide 
youth. At present young people need guid- 
ance as never before. It is not necessary 
for us to be “pals” with young people. 
Their need and desire is that we give them 
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the benefit of our experience; this they 
cannot get from people of their own age. 

Let us study our communities to learn 
what guidance is being offered to young 
people. Youth is eager to do something 
but needs guidance and a start. What op- 
portunities for recreation are we offering 
young people? Where are they dancing, 
what opportunities do they have for dra- 
matics, good reading, and the other things 
we think are wholesome? Incidentally, if 
we help them to build a foundation of stand- 
ards and ideals, we may get our own “‘sea 
legs” of stability. 

In the first announcement of the emer- 
gency nursery schools Mr. Hopkins pro- 
vided for parent education to parallel the 
program for children. Here we have one 
of the richest fields we have ever had for 
service to children and adults. Further- 
more, we have a rare opportunity to study 
children and methods of child study for 
adults. 

Some people are concerned about holding 
up standards for nursery schools in the 
emergency nursery schools. I am not sure 
that we have gone far enough in nursery 
school education to know what standards 
we should uphold. Of course we wish to 
protect the children, and this will be done. 
But we also need to take great care not to 
formalize the nursery schools as the kinder- 
garten was formalized. Kindergarten lead- 
ers have worked for years to break through 
this formalization. Fortunately, they have 
succeeded. The fact that many kinder- 
gartens are weathering the present economic 
storm gives evidence of the vitality of such 
education. With our child study or parent 
education let us be alert to discover what 
should be in the program and what methods 
we should use in teaching. It has taken us 
a long time to realize that just talking or 
lecturing to people is not necessarily ed- 
ucating them. We have an opportunity 
for “winnowing wisdom out of experi- 
ence” that we have never had before. 
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We have been told that we need to know 
more about education for fathers. Through 
the emergency education program we may 
glean much information along this line. 

Above all, let us study how to help youth 
to establish sound habits, attitudes, and 
relations with their fellowmen—their supe- 
riors, their equals, and those less fortunate 
in ability, education, and wealth. Let us 
help them develop social attitudes toward 
those of other religions, races, and customs, 
and those of different convictions, manners, 
and tastes. Surely there never was a time 
when adults had so rich a field for child 
study. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PAR- 
ENT EDUCATION IN THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS EXTENSION 
PROGRAM 


RUTH D. MORLEY 


Each year brings some shift of emphasis 
in the child development and parent educa- 
tion program of the Massachusetts Exten- 
sion Service in an effort to bring closer to it 
the parents’ needs. 

To meet the need of the young mother for 
a better understanding of the essentials of 
growth and development, relationships un- 
derlying successful family life, and the 
problem of early guidance in habit training, 
a project entitled “Laying the Foundation 
for Successful Living’’ has been worked out. 
Its purpose is indicated by the titles of the 
discussions: Learning as a Factor in Be- 
havior, Developing Self-Reliance, Develop- 
ing a Spirit of Cooperation, and A Basic 
Sense of Security. 

Recently interest in other parts of the 
program has been almost overshadowed by 
that in the new project on adolescence. 
Parents are conscious that this period pre- 
sents very definite problems and are especi- 
ally concerned with the manifestations of 
behavior in the youth of today. Accord- 


ingly, emphasis has been placed on the 
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general characteristics of the period, social 
problems, adolescent conflicts, and voca- 
tional and recreational guidance. To assist 
parents with the increasing problems of 
recreation for their adolescent children, the 
cooperation of the recreation specialist has 
been secured. 

During a period of social or economic 
pressure which so definitely affects the 
status of the family, the attitudes of par- 
ents, and the physical and psychological 
development of the children, a program in 
child development and parent education is 
especially needed; and of the social and 
psychological problems that result, those 
of the adolescent often seem the most 
crucial. To the vast number of parents 
whose independence and security has been 
threatened by the depression we attempt to 
give some help on this point, and they are 
inspired with the idea that much can be 
done, regardless of economic conditions, to 
promote the wholesome development of 
their children. 

Realizing that there are many potential 
leaders among parents and believing that 
the responsibilities of parenthood and the 
final solution of their problems after all 
rests with parents themselves, we have de- 
voted much time in the past three years 
to the training of Jeaders.. The added re- 
sponsibility of group leadership has stimu- 
lated greater thought and study on the 
part of the leaders, and a large group of very 
conscientious women have become deeply 
interested in the whole field of parent edu- 
cation and will remain in the communities 
as a nucleus for further activities. In fact, 
there is already evidence that the leaders 
have helped develop other valuable com- 
munity projects as a direct result of their 
contacts in the training groups. By means 
of simple reports from leaders and group 
members, we hope soon to be able to meas- 
ure at least partially the effectiveness of the 
leaders’ work as well as that of the special- 
ist. We are also trying to learn definitely 


from group members what phases of child 
development would be most helpful in 


future programs. 


QUALITIES OF PERCALE OBTAINED 
ON THE MARKET COMPARED 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS! 


ESTHER BRUNER AND SARAH HELEN ROBERTS 


Textiles provide an excellent opportunity 
for sacrificing quality to price. Markets 
have been flooded with low-quality mer- 
chandise, attractive to the consumer be- 
cause of low cost rather than because of the 
quality. 

Today price has come to be the measure 
of value because the average consumer has 
neither reliable standards for judging nor 
satisfactory methods of testing purchases. 
The federal government, on the other hand, 
has set up through its Federal Specifications 
Board minimum standards for every article 
which it uses in its many departments. 
Specifications for textiles include fiber con- 
tent, type of construction, weight per square 
yard, number of picks and ends per inch, 
breaking strength, yarn size, color fastness, 
and the like. All shipments of goods are 
tested to see that the specifications are met. 
To pass these advantages on to other con- 
sumers the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has developed the so-called Certifica- 
tion Plan, intended to place retailers in 
touch with manufacturers who offer for sale 
goods which meet government specifications. 

A study was made to compare the quality 
of a textile fabric sold on the local market 
with that of a similar fabric sold under the 
Certification Plan. 

Samples of figured percale priced at $0.25 
per yard were purchased from a dry goods 
company designated by the manufacturer 


1 Contribution No. 27, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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as purchasing percale under the Certifica- 
tion Plan. Six pieces, including a variety 
of colors and guaranteed by the retailer to 
meet government specifications, were se- 
lected. For comparison with these, seven 
samples were obtained of percale of a 
quality frequently sold on the local market 
for $0.17 per yard. These fabrics dupli- 
cated as nearly as possible the colors and 
styles included in the first group and were 
guaranteed by the salesman to be fast to 
sun and laundering and to have a thread 
count of 80 x 80. 

Width, thread count, breaking strength, 
weight per square yard, amount of sizing, 
shrinkage, and fastness to light and laun- 
dering were determined for all samples. 
The referee method recommended by Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, Specification No. 
345a, was used in all cases, and in addition 
the fastness to light was checked by the 30- 
day all-weather test. 

The results of the comparison showed lit- 
tle difference in quality between the fabrics 
sold under the Certification Plan and those 
not so guaranteed. 

Analysis of the fabrics showed all the 
samples to be within the limits set by the 
government for width and thread count. 
The specification requires a width of 36 +} 
inches and a thread count of 85 x 72 threads 
per inch with an allowable variation of plus 
any number or minus three. Other char- 
acteristics, however, showed marked 
variations. 

The breaking strength, an important fac- 
tor in the durability of fabrics, was the most 
variable. The minimum set by the govern- 
ment, using the grab method, is 45 pounds 
for warp and 30 pounds for filling. The 
range in breaking strength of the warp of 
the 13 materials tested was 35.9 to 46.4 
pounds. Eleven fabrics failed to meet the 
breaking strength required by the specifica- 
tions. The range in breaking strength of 
the filling was greater, 16.1 to 40.2 pounds. 
Eight of the samples were below the stand- 
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ard. Only one fabric, not so guaranteed, 
fulfilled government specifications for the 
breaking strength of both warp and filling. 
On the whole the fabrics not guaranteed to 
meet government requirements showed 
higher breaking strength than those so 
guaranteed. It is interesting to note that 
there was no relation between breaking 
strength and number of threads per inch or 
weight per square yard. For this reason 
information concerning the tensile strength 
of fabrics, as well as thread count and 
weight per square yard, should be made 
available to the consumer. 

Nine of the samples, five of them sup- 
posed to meet government specifications, 
exceeded the maximum weight per square 
yard, 3.1 ounces plus 5 per cent. The 
amount of sizing varied from 1.21 per cent 
to 4.74 per cent of the weight. Only three 
samples exceeded the maximum—-3 per cent 
of the weight—permitted by the gov- 
ernment. 

The all-weather test for color fastness was 
severe, and none of the specimens withstood 
it, although nine of them were fast to the 
light of the Fade-Ometer. All of the mate- 
rials were fast to laundering. 

The amount of shrinkage permitted for 
percales is not specified, but a test of the 
specimens indicated that the range for the 
fabrics is 0.25 to 1.6 inches per yard for both 
warp and filling. In two cases the warp 
shrank less than the filling, but in most of 
the materials the reverse was true. Results 
were not sufficiently uniform to indicate 
reliably what allowance for shrinkage should 
be made in garment construction. 

The number of samples analyzed was too 
small to warrant an unqualified statement 
of conclusions. However, the percales 
studied seemed to be of similar thread count, 
width, percentage of sizing, and fastness to 
laundering, even when not guaranteed to 
comply with the government specifications; 
but they showed considerable variation in 
weight per square yard and breaking 
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strength. None of the colors were fast to 
Kansas sunlight. The fabrics supposed to 
have been sold under the Certification Plan 
did not meet the specifications of the Bureau 
of Standards for percales purchased by the 
government and were of no better quality or 
appearance than the other comparable 
materials analyzed. 


IDA S. HARRINGTON 
S. AGNES DONHAM 


Ida S. Harrington died in Providence, 
Rhode Island, February 11, 1934. With 
her death the home economics profession 
lost a leader, an untiring worker, and a 
force for good which had been constant for 
many years. Through her extension work 
in four states, New York, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey, and her 
service as director of two home information 
centers, one at Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the other at Providence, she 
had come to be loved by thousands of 
women who had found her advice practical 
and constructive; her understanding quick 
and sympathetic; and her good cheer an in- 
centive to renewed confidence in their own 
ability to improve home living conditions. 

She had been critically ill since August, 
but such was her splendid optimism that 
she wrote at Christmas time: “I am inching 
along toward recovery but it has been by 
inches, with setbacks—I am fully expecting 
to resume work (have a date for March),”’ 
and then, true to her habit of assuming 
every load offered her, she made careful 
plans for whatever might come. 

She trained for her professional work at a 
time when she had expected to lead a very 
different life. Her necessity was immedi- 
ate, and she began work as soon as possible, 
but continued to be a student. Intensive 
study in her chosen field never ceased. 
Home economics principles were vital to 
her, and she made them active factors in 


the home life of countless men and women. 
Her efforts were directed toward the sim- 
plification of subject matter and the appli- 
cation of theory to practice in such a way 
that even the simplest home life could bene- 
fit. She cared most for the solution of 
problems which beset homemakers with 
small or moderate means, but her interest 
was just as keen when she found opportu- 
nity to apply the same principles in straight- 
ening out the difficulties which face the 
possessor of more comfortable incomes. 
Apparently she never flinched in seeking the 
goal she had set herself. She loved her 
work and gave herself to it as if she had no 
other calls upon her time and no other cares 
to carry. 

In all her professional work she proved 
herself a leader to be trusted. Those who 
came close to her loved her for her ready 
appreciation of the work done by others, 
her modest estimate of her own value, her 
insistence upon professional integrity, and 
her sense of civic responsibility. She had 
rare common sense combined with vision, 
enthusiasm, and good judgment. Her 
practical mind never failed to see the need 
of beauty, color, and interest in every life. 
Very human in her attitude toward the 
problems she met in her work, she was still 
an idealist and looked for spiritual values in 
even the commonest tasks. She bore per- 
sonal burdens with the courage which en- 
abled her to ignore them in her professional 
life. 

Her friends loved her for her steady cour- 
age in the face of difficulties which might 
well have daunted a less fearless spirit. 
She must have had faults, but her friends 
were rarely aware of them, and until they 
finish their own work will bear witness to 
her inspiring good fellowship. Her years 
of overwork seem, at times, to have been 
a waste of fine qualities which should have 
remained with us for many more years. 
But, if she had saved herself, would we have 
so keen a memory of her alert mind, her 
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modest appraisal of her own good points, her 
emphasis upon the good qualities she found 
in others, and her fine professional ability, 
self-sacrifice, and courage? 

Perhaps her work is only begun. Home 
economics as a profession and Ida Harring- 
ton’s friends and co-workers will always be 
better because of her life. 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER HALL 


RUTH VAN DEMAN 


In 1900 home economics education 
started at Cornell University. The quar- 
ters were a basement room; the equipment, 
two chairs and a kitchen table for a desk; 
the staff, one woman, Martha Van Rens- 
selaer. A third of a century later, in Febru- 
ary 1934, during the annual Farm and 
Home Week at Ithaca, the press chronicled 
the news that the New York State College 
of Home Economics was taking up its offi- 
cial residence in a new building, the largest 
on the whole university campus barring 
none, and equipped with every modern 
facility for teaching and research. 

The new building stands also in name and 
in fact a permanent memorial to Miss Van 
Rensselaer. Probably no public building 
in all New York State was ever easier to 
name. For as Flora Rose, the present 
director, said at the dedication, ‘‘to her un- 
swerving purpose, to her indomitable zeal, 
to her magnificent courage, to her broad 
and generous understanding of people and 
her profound and sincere interest in them 
and respect for them and their possibilities, 
the State owes this building—a place in 
which staff and students and the people of 
the State may come together and together 
learn to live.’ And such was the spirit one 
caught all through the week of the dedica- 
tion program. The college was simply “at 
home”’ for the first time in Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall. 
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In the crowds that came to Ithaca were 
many of the farm women and men who from 
the early years have stood stanchly behind 
Miss Van Rensselaer and Miss Rose in the 
work of the college throughout the State. 
Among these were Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau. They 
drove up in their own car as neighbors from 
Dutchess County and were as unperturbed 
as any Up-Stater by the zero temperatures, 
hill roads slippery with ice, and forecast of 
more blizzards tocome. Ithaca mid-winter 
weather was an old story to them, they said, 
and they’d lost count of the number of Cor- 
nell Farm and Home Weeks they’d attended. 

It was also reunion time for many of the 
home economics graduates, and Claribel 
Nye came all the way from Oregon to be 
their spokesman. Frances Zuill came on 
from Iowa to speak for the American Home 
Economics Association. Louise Stanley 
and Florence Ward represented the United 
States Department of Agriculture; Marion 
Van Liew, the New York State Department 
of Education; and the heads of other State 
commissions from Albany described how 
their work is furthered by the cordial rela- 
tions with the home economics specialists. 
Editors of the women’s magazines and free 
lance writers took this opportunity to visit 
the college and share in a lively panel dis- 
cussion on “Home Economics in Print.” 

Among those who spoke for the univer- 
sity were President Livingston Farrand 
and Provost A. R. Mann. The latter, in 
sketching the growth of home economics at 
Cornell, pointed out that ninety per cent 
of the students now admitted to home eco- 
nomics courses are from the highest two- 
fifths of their classes in high school and so 
compare favorably with the best academic 
ideals of the university. 

In between the scheduled speeches and 
demonstrations a corps of students, so 
courteous and well-trained that they drew 
compliments from everybody, took visitors 
on sight-seeing tours. The building is set 
on a hillside and has six and seven stories in 
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some parts, though only four show at the 
front. Naturally one of the places that 
aroused greatest enthusiasm was the quar- 
ters of the two nursery schools, complete 
with nurses’ and doctors’ offices, a waiting 
room for parents, home-like playrooms, 
dining rooms, toilet and dressing rooms, 
sleeping porches, even isolation rooms for 
the children with colds, and, around them 
all, corridors where the college students 
make their observations unseen by the chil- 
dren—dquite the last word in nursery-school 
layout and equipment. In this same wing 
are the three practice-house apartments. 
Master Tommy lives in one of them and 
holds the record as Cornell’s youngest col- 
lege professor, for when this new “practice- 
house” baby joined the staff he was just 
20 days old. 

Such briefly is an idea of the way class- 
rooms, laboratories, and offices are planned 
for every department. If now and then 
there was a look of quiet pride in the eyes of 
those who have worked to make this build- 
ing a reality, it was shared by the visitors. 
For though Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
belongs to the people of New York State, 
it is an incentive to all those everywhere 
who believe in an education for the enrich- 
ment of home and community life. The 
headlines of a big metropolitan daily said 
no more than the truth when they called 
it ‘‘a triumph for home economics.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND TEACHERS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MARY HEMMERSBAUGH 


In connection with the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, the eighth 
semi-annual meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education Associa- 
tion was held in Cleveland February 24 and 
25. Members of the Ohio Home Economics 
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Association were guests of the Department. 
The stimulating program which was 
planned by Miss Carlotta Greer, president 
of the Department, Mrs. Roy G. Marlow, 
and Miss Adelaide Laura Van Duzer, local 
chairman, had as the principal theme for 
all sessions the relationship of home econo- 
mists to the national recovery problem. 
The various speakers emphasized the fact 
that permanent results are more important 
than emergency measures and that in order 
to accomplish lasting recovery, the public 
must be educated and public opinion 
aroused. 

At the first session Dr. Edith Elmer Wood 
said that the N.R.A. provides a marvelous 
opportunity to make a demonstration of 
slum clearance and low-rent housing which 
would be self-liquidating. In housing, the 
emergency re-employment program might 
slide logically into plans for a long-range 
one. Home economists can help by real, 
live teaching, which will help educate the 
public to demand adequate dwellings for all. 
Dr. Eugene Lies maintained that training 
for leisure is more important than training 
for labor today if the schools prepare youth 
for right living in the world as it is. Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack said that in the gar- 
ment trades and allied industries the N.R.A. 
has offered the first opportunity for the 
three great interests—industry, labor, and 
consumer—to attempt a solution of their 
common problems. She urged that, as 
home economists, we bring to bear pressure 
which will arouse public opinion and 
encourage the government to prevent the 
consumer from being exploited. 

By means of X-ray research, Dr. T. Win- 
gate Todd of the Brush Foundation and 
Western Reserve University has obtained 
valuable information regarding nutritional 
processes, and he told of it in a talk that was 
witty as well as scientifically sound. 

Mr. Howard F. Bigelow stated that “‘to 
whatever extent the home economist guides 
individual families to worth-while spending 
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for better living, to that extent she is help- 
ing in the present emergency,”’ and empha- 
sized the necessity for keeping up to date 
in economics and able to interpret the sig- 
nificance of the changes in our economic and 
political situation. Dr. Andrews suggested 
that groups get together to discuss problems 
and contributions which home economists 
can make. 

The second or afternoon session brought 
out definite ways by which the present chal- 
lenge is being met. Miss Adelaide S. Bay- 
lor in a paper on “Reappraising Values in 
Home Economics” interpreted reappraisal 
as honest challenge, constant experimenta- 
tion, and attention to social and economic 
changes. Miss Bertha L. Nixon spoke 
about what is and should be expected of 
teachers of home economics, emphasizing 
integration with the educational system as 
a whole and also with the home, and sug- 
gesting several ways by which such teaching 
may be evaluated. 

Next on the program were panel dis- 
cussions by classroom teachers. Miss Jes- 
sie McVey of Ohio Wesleyan University dis- 
cussed textiles and clothing. Miss Norma 
A. Albright, University High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, told of class activities which 
permitted training for effective use of leisure 
time. Dr. Frieda Gerwin Winning of New 
York University showed how vital the 
teaching of housing may be. The new 
emphasis in courses on housing should be 
socio-civic as suggested by national legisla- 
tion. Miss Elsa Page of Cleveland told 
of the important part that nutrition and 
health teaching play in national recovery. 
She mentioned many ways of meeting relief 
emergencies where family incomes are 
decreased, one outstanding example being a 
luncheon class which she is now teaching. 
Mrs. Helen M. Jordan of Cleveland pre- 
sented the adult education program as a 
means of meeting the present situations. 

Miss Frances Zuill gave a most inspiring 
address on “The Home Economists’ Rela- 
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tion to the Consumers’ Advisory Board,” 
with special reference to the Board’s long- 
range program for consumer education. + 

At the business meeting of the depart- 
ment resolutions were adopted pledging 
hearty support of legislation for federal 
emergency aid to schools; urging inclusion 
of quality standards for consumers’ goods in 
all codes, as well as representation of con- 
sumers; advocating adoption of revision of 
the food and drug act, and supporting the 
national program for better housing. 

Social and professional interests were 
combined at the banquet Saturday evening 
and at a tea given Sunday afternoon by the 
Cleveland Home Economics Association. 
Miss Greer presided at the banquet. Dis- 
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tinguished guests were Miss Jessie Gray, 
president of the N.E.A.; Mr. George J. 
Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Mr. R. G. Jones, assistant superintendent in 
charge of Cleveland senior high schools. 
Mrs. Bradford, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, spoke of 
the importance of having parents study 
more carefully the type of education they 
want their children to have in view of 
the vocational opportunities of the coming 
decade. Dr. William E. Warner of Ohio 
State University said, “Persons of all ages 
can profit by learning home economics. 
This study must ally itself with psychology, 
economics, and the biological as well as the 
social sciences today.” 


EDITORIAL 


REVISION OF THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT 


To follow the somewhat complicated 
course of this measure one has to keep two 
lines of development in mind, that in Con- 
gress itself and that in public opinion. 

As regards the former the following carries 
the story to the time this is written: The bill 
which Senator Copeland introduced early 
in January (S. 2000) to replace the original 
so-called Tugwell Bill (S. 1944) and which 
was described on page 169 of the March 
JourNAL was itself replaced early in Febru- 
ary by S. 2800, also introduced by Senator 
Copeland. S.2800 was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; hearings on it were 
held late in February; still further revisions 
were made in committee; and it was re- 
ported back to the Senate on March 15. 
As it now stands it is on the whole accept- 
able to the legislative committee of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
though there are two or three minor points 
which the committee will probably object 
to or question. One is the new Section 3 
(e) which allows “‘the enhancement of the 
color of mature and wholesome citrus 
fruits... by means harmless to the con- 
sumer” and does not require “‘any declara- 
tion of such enhancement.” Another is the 
dropping of the paragraph in Section 9 (c) 
which deals with the limitation of advertis- 
ing of drugs “for diseases wherein self- 
medication may be especially dangerous” 
and the list of such diseases. The next 
step to be taken regarding S. 2800 will be 
for it to be acted on by the Senate and, if 
passed, sent over to the House. 

As was briefly stated in the April issue, 
several bills have been introduced into the 


House, most of them less satisfactory to the 
consumer than the Senate measure. The 
general expectation is that no action will be 
taken on them until the House receives the 
latter. Then they will all be considered in 
committee, and friends of consumer inter- 
ests will have to try to prevent the inclusion 
in the measure finally adopted of provisions 
which will weaken its power of protecting 
the public. 


PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT THE COPE- 
LAND BILL 


That the unscrupulous fringe of the 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics industries 
should oppose the proposed revision of the 
Food and Drugs Act was to be expected, 
and even the methods of propaganda to 
which they have been resorting hardly 
surprised the public. It was surprising, 
however, to see the reputable members of 
the industry espousing their cause and giv- 
ing at least tacit approval to the methods 
adopted. In their wake followed many of 
the advertising agencies and members of 
the press, including most of the well- 
known women’s magazines. It is encour- 
aging to find that leaders among the repu- 
table opponents are beginning to see the 
dangers of keeping such company. To 
home economists it is also gratifying to find 
credit for their efforts given by so hard- 
boiled a supporter of advertising as Printers’ 
Ink. Its leading editorial on March 8 was 
headed ‘‘Let’s Face the Music,” and said: 


Last week in Washington several women appeared 
before the Senate Commerce Committee to express 
their sentiments in regard to pending food and drug 
legislation, with particular reference to the Copeland 
Bill. They were led by an able person named Alice 
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Edwards, an official of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

These women were the exact opposite of those 
you would naturally expect to see doing a thing of 
that kind. . . . Education, breeding, tolerance and 
common sense characterized all they said and all 
they did. 

Hence when they gave the committee the unmis- 
takable impression that they looked with suspicion 
upon all branded merchandise, they brought out 
with dramatic emphasis an issue about which adver- 
tisers will have to do something—and do it in a 
hurry. 

If there had been any of the home-and-mother, 
save-our-babies element in their presentation, what 
they said might have been passed by with amused 
tolerance or wise-cracking references to the fact 
that “‘women will be women.” But there was none 
of the sob sister or battle-ax flavor in what they 
said. In dignified and correct English they pro- 
nounced themselves skeptics in their estimate of 
advertising. When it came to buying foods, pro- 
prietaries and cosmetics, they preferred to rely upon 
the Government rather than upon the manufacturer. 
In other words, they wanted Federal grading in 
these merchandise classifications. Brand names, to 
them, meant little or nothing. 

Thus we have the composite opinion of organiza- 
tions such as the League of Women Voters, the 
American Nurses’ Association, the Parent-Teachers 
Association and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. And this opinion is so nearly 
unanimous against advertising and all its works 
that a serious problem is presented... . . 

There are two leading questions for advertisers to 
ask themselves in this connection: How and why 
did these women form their ideas about advertised 
brands? What are honest advertisers going to do 
about it?.... 

You can’t fool all the people all the time—at least 
not people of the intellectual type of those who 
appeared before the Senate Committee. These 
women have discovered, through experience and 
hearsay, that the great body of honest, intelligent 
and high-minded advertisers are cursed by the pres- 
ence of fakers, charlatans and crooks who should 
have been in jail long ago. And there is enough 
crookery going on in supposedly respectable and 
reputable organizations to accentuate the idea. 

This thing had to come up sooner or later. And, 


now that it is here, honest advertisers—who of 
course are by far in the majority—may as well face 
the music and get the problem settled for keeps. 
In doing this, answering the second question, they 
ought to divorce themselves at once and forever from 
those whose products and advertising methods will 
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not pass muster. If, through considerations such 
as association loyalty, sportsmanship, good fellow- 
ship—or from any cause at all—they continue to be 
apologists for advertising as a whole or be afraid to 
make a fight for themselves on their own merits, 
the house is going to fall upon them one of these 
days. They are going to face Governmental con- 
trol even more onerous than that provided in the 
late lamented original Tugwell Bill. 

We don’t mean maybe; the handwriting is on the 
wall. 


Another bit of handwriting was most un- 
expectedly put on the wall during a panel 
discussion of “‘Home Economics in Print” 
held at Cornell during Farm and Home 
Week. The panel included editors of lead- 
ing women’s magazines and of state and 
federal publications and also homemakers 
who represented the readers of home eco- 
nomics material. Quite without planning 
on anyone’s part, the homemakers gave 
frank expression to their distrust and dis- 
like of much magazine advertising, to the 
surprise and consternation of the magazine 
editors; and the large audience of women 
from all over the state showed plainly that 
it agreed with the homemakers. During 
the discussion Mrs. Roosevelt came into 
the room and was asked to speak. She 
said she judged from the little she had over- 
heard of the discussion that they were talk- 
ing about the Food and Drug Bill and pro- 
ceeded to explain briefly but clearly why 
she was in favor of it. 

Readers of an editorial about the bill in 
the February JouURNAL will remember that 
Business Week foresaw this attitude on the 
part of the women back in December. Its 
issue of March 3 included this paragraph: 


It is now apparent that food and drug legislation 
launched by Tugwell will go over until next year, 
but delay may bode ill for opponents, as consumer 
reaction is setting in strong, and drastic legislation 
is likely unless advertisers get in step. This is not 
asermon. It is just a tip on the frame of mind that 
constituents are impressing on Congressmen. 


In recent weeks magazines and adver- 
tisers have been reported as growing rest- 
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less because they cannot make satisfactory 
contracts until the question is settled one 
way or the other, and it may be that the 
bill will come up for action before Congress 
adjourns. Until it is finally acted on, 
whether this spring or at the next session, 
its friends must continue their efforts to 
enlist the support of their representatives 
and congressmen and to strengthen public 
opinion to demand its passage without 


weakening changes. 


EXTENSION PROJECTS IN PARENT 
EDUCATION 


Mrs. Morley’s article on page 285 is the 
third in a series of brief, informal descrip- 
tions of child development and parent edu- 
cation projects in the extension programs 
of various states. These come appropri- 
ately under “Signs of the Times,” since the 
projects, begun in 1925, have been gradually 
growing and spreading until they are now 
carried on in ten states under the direction 
of full-time extension specialists and are 
proving more than ever valuable in these 
days of lowered income and threatened 
morale. Each state naturally develops 
the program in answer to the particular 
needs expressed by the women who ask for 
it. The articles in the JouRNAL bring out 
some of these differences—differences more 
in emphasis than in substance—and it is 
hoped that they may inspire other groups 
in other states to undertake similar work. 
And let us also hope that the day is not far 
distant when the program will merit the 
appointment of a specialist in the Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work in Wash- 


ington. 
FLORENCE E. WARD 


Home economists the country over were 
shocked to learn of the death of Florence 
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E. Ward on February 23. For several 
weeks she had had a troublesome cold but 
had not considered it serious until suddenly 
it developed into pneumonia that quickly 
brought the end. 

During the nineteen years in which she 
had been connected with the extension 
service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture she had come to be widely 
known, not only among extension workers 
and home economists but among people 
active in many other lines. Born in Wis- 
consin, she grew up on a farm there until 
she studied to be a teacher, graduating 
from the National College of Education in 
Chicago. From 1906 to 1914 she was in 
charge of the kindergarten training depart- 
ment at Iowa State Teachers College, then 
served for a year as professor of vocational 
education at Washington State College. 
In 1915 she came to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and was in charge 
of the extension work with women for eight 
years, a period which saw a great develop- 
ment of the service. When it was reorgan- 
ized in 1923, she was placed in charge of the 
cooperative work in the Eastern states, a 
position which she held at the time of her 
death. It is pleasant to remember that her 
last official trip, taken only a few days 
before she died, was to Ithaca for the dedi- 
cation of the beautiful home economics 
building named in honor of her long-time 
associate, Martha Van Rensselaer. 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of exten- 
sion work in the United States Department 


‘of Agriculture, thus sums up her service 


there: 


She was a prominent figure in the development of 
the present cooperative extension work and con- 
tributed much to the present system, particularly in 
home demonstration lines. 


Her many friends will long remember her 
for her energy, her courage, and her wealth 
of personal contacts with leaders in a great 
variety of movements. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The official call for the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Home Economics begins 
as follows: 


The International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics, whose head Office is at Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, recognizing the growing importance of Domes- 
tic Training, has decided to hold an International 
Congress of Home Economics at Berlin, from the 
22nd to the 26th of August 1934, with an exhibition 
of school material and teaching methods. This 
Congress will be a continuation of the important 
Congresses held at Fribourg in 1908, at Ghent in 
1913, at Paris in 1922 and at Rome in 1927. 

A German national Committee of organization 
has been formed at Berlin for the immediate organ- 
ization of this Congress. 

The Deutsche Padagogische Auslandstelle, Pots- 
damer Strasse, 120, Berlin W 35, has undertaken 
the direction of the business and correspondence of 
the Committee of organization. 

The fees for admission to the Congress have been 
fixed at 20 RMarks. The Committee of organiza- 
tion will shortly open at Berlin an account of postal 
cheques expressly for the Congress; the reference 
number of these cheques will be given soon. Those 
persons only whose subscription has been sent to 
the treasurer will receive the documents of the 
Congress. 

The Congress will take place from the 22nd to the 
26th of August 1934. Before and after the Congress 
(either on the outward or return journey) the Con- 
gressists will have the opportunity of visiting insti- 
tutions of Domestic Training in different parts of 
Germany. A list of these establishments will be 
sent in advance to everyone attending the Congress. 

Further information concerning the journey, lodg- 
ings, receptions, distribution of the subjects to be 
treated on the different days of the Congress, assem- 
bly rooms, will be given in our bulletin L’ Enseigne- 
ment ménager of January-February 1934 and will be 
sent to all interested in the Congress. 


The questions proposed for discussion at 
Berlin are: 


Question 1 
a) The progress of Home Economics since the 
Congress of Rome; 
b) Evolution of Home Economics in Germany; 
c) Visits of establishments corresponding to the 
preceding relation. 
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Question 2 

Scientific facts, their adaptation and practical 
application to the different stages of Home Eco- 
nomics: 

a) in primary schools (up to 12 years of age); 

b) in higher primary teaching or its equivalent 
stage; 

c) in secondary schools; 

d) in domestic science Training Colleges; 

e) in professional schools; 

f) in Training Colleges; 

g) in courses for adults. 

Each stage should be treated separately. 

As a conclusion: practical demonstrations in the 
form of model lessons of this adaptation to the differ- 
ent stages. 


Question 3 


The necessity of scientific organization or ration- 
alisation of domestic work. Practical demonstrations 
relating to the subject treated. 


Question 4 

Domestic apprenticeship. Different forms of 
realising it. 

a) Domestic apprenticeship with a view to do- 
mestic service; 

b) Domestic apprenticeship with a view to the 
formation of housekeepers; 

c) Domestic apprenticeship with a view to the 
management of hospitals, clinics, colleges, orphan- 
ages, etc. 


Question 4 a 


Formation of the apprenticeship mistress. 


As is customary for international confer- 
ences, contributions to these topics have 
been sent in well in advance and will prob- 
ably be printed for distribution at the Con- 
gress. All the papers on a given subject are 
being studied by a special reporter, who 
will summarize them into a single paper to 
be presented to the Congress as a basis for 
its discussions and possible resolutions. An 
individual member of the Congress may 
make a brief contribution from the floor. 

The assembling of United States con- 
tributions was entrusted to the American 
Home Economics Association, which dele- 
gated the task to the international com- 
mittee, with the secretary of that committee 
as the active worker. In soliciting con- 
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tributions, the aim was to find people who 
were qualified to cover the assigned topics 
and who together would represent as many 
as possible of the American organizations 
and movements that deal with the topics in 
question. There was little time for consul- 
tation, and the writers were most obliging 
in preparing papers on very short notice. 
Question 1 (a) was covered by Helen W. 
Atwater in consultation with various spe- 
cialists; the different topics under question 
2 by Leila Bunce, Edith P. Chace, Florence 
Fallgatter, Agnes Tilson, and Jessie A. 
Winchell; question 3 by Eloise Davison, 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, Hildegarde Kneeland, 
and Mary Rokahr; question 4 by Mary 
Anderson, Benjamin Andrews, Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, and Florence Fallgatter. 
The organizations which they represented, 
outside of those in the strictly home eco- 
nomics field, are the Bureau of Education, 
the Women’s Bureau, the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, the National Committee on 
Household Employment, and the National 
Council of Parent Education. 

A few copies of the general statement 
about the Congress, of the skeleton pro- 
gram, and of application blanks for mem- 
bership in the Congress have been sent to 
the Association for distribution in the 
United States and may be obtained from 
Miss Helen W. Atwater, 617 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


HOMEMAKING INTERESTS IN 
NATIONAL-SOCIALIST 
GERMANY 


The International Home Economics Con- 
gress in Berlin naturally starts one wonder- 
ing what the status of home economics, 
homemaking education, and similar move- 
ments is in Germany today. Accurate im- 
pressions are hard to get at this distance, 
but a few facts seem significant. 

The general interests of women are being 
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handled in the National Ministry of the 
Interior, and the specialist for this branch 
of the work is Paula Siber. No complete 
statement of policies has yet been issued, 
and the references made by various leaders 
of the government are not entirely clear or 
consistent with one another. Frau Siber 
has published a pamphlet (the first of a 
proposed series) of which the title is ““The 
Woman Problem and Its Solution through 
National Socialism” and which impresses 
the American reader as a vague, theoretical 
discussion rather than a definite program of 
action. Among its general features are 
the withdrawal of women from industrial 
and political life and an emotional insist- 
ence on their inestimable service as the 
bearers of national culture, especially 
through the home. 

In line with this comes an increasing em- 
phasis on education for homemaking, and 
the home economics congress in Berlin will 
{furnish an admirable opportunity not only 
to focus attention on this subject but also 
to demonstrate what the German govern- 
ment hasin mind. The fourth question on 
the program of the Congress, domestic 
apprenticeship, will presumably take up 
the problem of providing girls with practi- 
cal experience in household work as a 
preparation for their own homemaking. 
This is the aim of various plans that are 
being worked out in connection with the 
period of work service which every young 
German, woman as well as man, is now ex- 
pected to render to the state, and it also in- 
spires the efforts to arrange a system of 
actual home apprenticeship under carefully 
selected homemakers. Allied to it is the 
attempt to provide instruction or guidance 
for homemakers in the government’s rural 
settlement or colonization projects (some- 
what like the subsistence homestead proj- 
ects in this country) who suddenly find 
themselves faced with entirely new kinds of 
work and living conditions. _ 

All voluntary associations in the Reich 
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are either reorganized under the govern- 
ment or disbanded. The papers and mag- 
izines that were formerly their official organs 
seem, like most magazines for German wo- 
men, to be devoting themselves more and 
more to the traditional interests of wo- 
men and to praise of the new regime. 

Some of these and similar German move- 
ments have been reflected in our recent 
abstracts from German periodicals dealing 
with the house, its equipment and manage- 
ment, one batch of which appeared last 
month. Some of these have been included 
quite as much because of their general 
social and political interest as because of 
their immediate bearing on household 
efficiency. 

The housewives’ organizations in Ger- 
many have aligned themselves with the 
government. The Reichsverband landwirt- 
schaftlicher Hausfrauenvereine (National 
Federation of Rural Housewives’ Associa- 
tions) has been amalgamated with all 
rural organizations into the Reichsnihr- 
stand, the ‘‘order”’ or “‘estate’’ that includes 
all groups concerned with food production. 
The classes, lectures, and other services 
carired on by the former Reichsverband 
wlll be continued under the new organi- 
zation which believes they will be more 
effective because they can now reach all 
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rural women, not merely association mem- 
bers as heretofore. The international inter- 
ests of the Reichsnihrstand have been 
placed under the so-called Reichsbauern- 
fiihrer, the official leader of the land-owning 
farmers; and Frau Liselotte Kuessner- 
Gerhard, long a prominent worker in the 
Reichsverband, is on his staff as specialist 
in charge of women’s interests. 

No official announcement has been re- 
ceived regarding the Reichsverband Deut- 
scher Hausfrauenvereine (National Feder- 
ation of German Housewives’ Associations), 
which brought together the organizations 
of town and city housewives, but it has 
apparently become part of the Deutscher 
Hausfrauenbund (German Housewives’ 
League), whose leader is Frau Marie 
Jecker, formerly president of the Verband. 


DR. DENNIS’S BOOK 


Orders for Living Together in the Family, 
reviewed in the April issue, should be ad- 
dressed to the American Home Economics 
Association, not to The Williams & Wilkins 
Company. This statement is made because 
the imp of perversity, who occasionally gets 
out on the proof readers’ pencils, allowed 
the Association’s own JOURNAL to give the 
printer’s name instead of the Association’s 
as publisher of the book. 
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A COMPARISON OF METHODS FOR DETERMINING THE ABSORP- 
TION OF WATER BY FABRICS! 


KATHARINE HESS AND DOROTHY READHIMER 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


RWW HE absorptive property of fab- 
ey B\<j Tics is important in many fields. 
Ng Oy In textile research it has re- 
USN ceived some attention both as 
an individual and as a related problem. 
Certain methods of testing both the rate 
and amount of absorption of water by fab- 
rics have been established and used by 
research workers in the field of textiles; 
however, no method has been accepted as 
standard. 

Stevenson and Lindsay? compared the 
following methods for determining the rate 
of absorption of moisture by fabrics: wet 
bulb thermometer, eosin dye, immersion, 
saturated atmosphere, and wet surface. 
They concluded that the wet surface 
method is the most practical and most 
nearly approaches the actual conditions 
under which the fabric is used. Haven® 
describes another method for testing the 
absorption of moisture by fabrics, in which 
one-inch strips of the fabric are placed over 
an illuminated table so that the rate of ab- 
sorption may be observed. 

The purpose of this study was to compare 


1 Contribution No. 26 from the department of 
home economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

*Lillian Stevenson and Margaret Lindsay. 
Methods of testing the absorption of water by cotton 
toweling. J. Home Econ., Vol. 18, No. 4 (1926, 
April) pp. 193-198. 

* George B. Haven. Future textile laboratory 
practice. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r, Vol. 19 (1930, Dec. 
8) p. 761. 


the eosin dye and wet surface methods of 
determining the absorption of water by 
fabrics with the method used by Haven in 
order to determine the most accurate and 
effective method suitable for use in research 
and in routine testing by workers in various 
textile fields. 

The fabric used in this work was Turkish 
toweling that had been thoroughly washed 
and allowed to dry. All work was con- 
ducted in a laboratory maintained at stand- 
ard conditions of relative humidity and 
temperature. 

The eosin dye method was tested accord- 
ing to the process used by Sears, Roebuck 
and Company as reported by Stevenson and 
Lindsay. For this test strips of the fabric 
one inch wide and six inches long were 
marked at one-half-inch intervals with 
India ink. Eosin dye was sprinkled lightly 
on the surface of the specimens, which were 
then hung over a tray of water so that the 
ends touched the water. As the water was 
absorbed, the dye dissolved, thereby becom- 
ing visible, and by means of the India ink 
markings it was comparatively easy to 
determine the distance the water rose in the 
strips in a definite period of time. Because 
the liquid rose vertically in the fabric for 
only a slight distance, there was possi- 
bility of a large percentage of inaccuracy 
in the data. The introduction of dye may 
also have changed the nature of the mate- 
rial, thereby possibly influencing the rate 
of absorption. The irregularity of the dis- 
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tribution of the dye on the fabric added to 
these objectionable conditions. For these 
reasons this method was discarded. 

The wet surface method as described by 
Stevenson and Lindsay makes use of a wet 
brick upon which fabrics to be tested are 
placed and the rate of absorption deter- 
mined by the rate of increase in weight of 
the fabric. ‘To become thoroughly satu- 
rated it was necessary for the brick to be 
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more nearly approach a standardized struc- 
ture, a ten-inch unglazed porcelain disk, 
purchased from Western Stoneware Com- 
pany, Monmouth, Illinois, was substituted 
for the brick. ‘The disk became thoroughly 
saturated in a few minutes, and an even 
surface moisture was maintained by keeping 
the disk in a pan of water during the entire 
test. 

A specimen of Turkish toweling two 


Fic. I. Specimens oF TOWELING PLACED ON UNGLAZED PORCELAIN DISKS AND COVERED WITH GLAss, 
THE Disks BeinG Kepr IN A PAN OF DistTILLED WATER THROUGHOUT THE TEST 


immersed in water for one and one-half 
hours, after which it was allowed to drain 
for one and one-half hours and was not 
returned to the water for the test. This 
presented a possible source of inaccuracy 
because of the variation in the structure 
of the brick and because the first sample of 
cloth coming in contact with the brick 
absorbed moisture, leaving less moisture for 
the remaining specimens. 

In order to obtain a material which might 


inches square and weighing, when moisture 
free, approximately one gram was placed 
on the disk and covered with a two-inch 
square of glass (Figure 1). After thirty 
seconds the glass was removed and the 
square of toweling was placed in a tared 
weighing bottle and weighed on a chaino- 
matic balance. After weighing, the speci- 
men was replaced on the disk, covered with 
the glass, and allowed to remain an addi- 
tional thirty seconds, then removed and 
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weighed as before. This procedure was Special apparatus is necessary for Ha- 
repeated until the fabric weight remained ven’s method of measuring the absorption 
constant. The results obtained from sev- of moisture by fabrics. A table with a 
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Cuart 1. Rate oF ABSORPTION BY THREE SPECIMENS OF THE SAME TURKISH TOWELING AS MEASURED 
BY THE WeT SuRFACE METHOD 


Li, 


Fic. II. Licut Box, SHOWING SPECIMENS IN PosITION, ALSO GLAss Rops PLACED AT INTERVALS AND, 
AT END or TABLE, LARGE Rop Over Wuaicu Fasrics Are Hetp 


eral tests showed this method to be suitable | ground-glass top illuminated from beneath 
and accurate for the type of material used was constructed, as shown in figure 2. 
(Chart 1). (Ground glass may be secured from a supply 
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house or prepared in the laboratory by glu- to keep the strips from coming in contact 
ing a small piece of glass to a block of wood with the glass. To maintain an even ten- 
and using it to rub the surface to be treated — sion, steel weights of about two grams each 
after the latter has been sprinkled with — were placed in loops sewed in the ends of the 
emery powder and water.) A tray contain- — strips. Even with these precautions diffi- 
ing distilled water at room temperature was culty was experienced in preventing the 
placed at one end of the table and tilted at saturated specimen from coming in contact 
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Time in periods of 30 seconds 

Cuart 2. Curves SHowine THE Errect OF VARIATIONS IN TECHNIC ON THE ABSORPTION OF MOISTURE 

BY HAVEN’s METHOD 

A and A’ Strips fastened to glass plate with clothes pin and weighted at opposite end. B—Strip 

placed over glass rods, weight in one end of strip. B’—strip raised by means of block of wood at one 

end, weight in opposite end of strip. C and C’—Strips placed over large glass rods on the table, weights 

inoneend. [D—-Strip placed over large glass rods on table, one end clamped. D’—Strip placed over small 
glass rods on table, one end clamped. 


an angle of approximately 45° so that the with the glass. Whenever the cloth came 
surface of the water was on a level with the — in contact with either the glass top or the 
top of the table. Strips one inch wide cut’ wooden frame of the table a pool of water 
from Turkish toweling were laid across the was formed which furnished a new source 
table top with one end immersed in the of moisture. Several variations in the 
water. Small glass rods were laid between method were tried out to overcome this, the 
the strips and the glass of the table in order _ results of which are shown in chart 2. The 
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most satisfactory procedure was found to be 
as follows: A large glass rod was placed at 
the end of the table in such a manner that 
the strips hung over it and were weighted 
instead of clamped to the table as was sug- 
gested by Haven. Thus the strip was held 
taut and any slack due to the absorption of 
moisture was taken up. 
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This method was tried with the table top 
in both a vertical and a horizontal position. 
In the vertical position the moisture trav- 
eled only about three inches. The points in 
this short distance when plotted in the 
curve were too close together to show accu- 
rately the rate of absorption. The hori- 
zontal position proved more effective as the 
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Illumination of the ground glass made it 
possible to see the movement of the absorp- 
tion lines along the cloth. Strips of graph 
paper mounted between the specimens 
served as a measuring scale and made pos- 
sible the reading of the absorption line to 
one-twelfth of an inch (Figure 3). 

The ends of the strips to be tested were 
placed in the water simultaneously. With 


the aid of a stop watch the point reached by 
the absorption line on the toweling was re- 
corded on the graph paper at periods of 
thirty seconds. 


DISTINCTNESS WITH WHICH THI 
Can Bi 


ABSORPTION LIN} 


SEEN 


moisture traveled more rapidly and to about 
ten inches. The vertical position was not 
used further. 

It required about forty minutes to run 
The 
apparatus was inexpensive and easily con- 
structed. However, the relative humidity 
and temperature of the laboratory at the 
time of the test were found to be an impor- 
tant factor in the rate of absorption. This 
necessitates the use of a laboratory in which 
constant relative humidity and temperature 
can be maintained as otherwise data ob- 


one test using two strips of fabric. 
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tained at different times will not be com- 
parable. 

With the slight changes in technic sug- 
gested, Haven’s method proved to be a 
comparatively accurate and rapid one for 
testing the rate of absorption of water by 
Turkish toweling, if the work was done 
under controlled atmospheric conditions. 

In order to determine the comparative 
suitability and accuracy of Haven’s and the 
wet surface methods for material other than 
Turkish toweling, the tests were repeated 
with knitted underwear fabrics of rayon. 

Haven’s method was found to be unsuita- 
ble for this fabric. The edges of the strips 
of knit material curled when tension was 
applied. When the weights were removed, 
the moisture in the strips caused them to 
sag and rest on the glass. By this method 
the absorption was slow and the travel of 
moisture appeared over so short a distance 
that inaccuracies resulted. 

With the wet surface method it was found 
that the first time the specimen of knit 
fabric was removed from the disk the edges 
curled. This prevented a uniform contact 
of the fabric with the surface of the disk for 
a second or subsequent test. Moreover, 
some of the moisture from the specimen 
clung to the surface of the glass cover, pre- 
senting a possible source of error in the 
weighing. To overcome these difficulties, a 
different specimen of the same weight and 
approximate area was used for each test 
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period and the weight of the fabric and glass 
cover was obtained by placing both in a 
tared weighing bottle. That is, a two-inch 
square of knit fabric was placed on the disk, 
covered with the square of glass which had 
previously been weighed, and allowed to 
remain thirty seconds. It was then re- 
moved, placed with the glass cover in a 
tared weighing bottle, and weighed. A 
second specimen of fabric of exactly the same 
weight was placed on the disk, covered with 
the glass, and allowed to remain for one 
minute. It was then removed, placed with 
the glass cover in the weighing bottle, and 
weighed. This same procedure was 
repeated with the subsequent specimens, 
each being allowed to remain on the disk an 
additional thirty seconds for the fabric to 
become saturated. Specimens of the same 
weight were obtained easily by cutting the 
required number of two-inch squares, 
weighing one on the Jolly balance and clip- 
ping from the others, while they were hang- 
ing on the balance, the slight amount neces- 
sary to make them the exact weight desired. 

With these changes, the wet surface 
method was found to be suitable and accu- 
rate for knit underwear fabrics. If mois- 
ture-free specimens are used with the pre- 
caution necessary to prevent the exposure 
of the fabric to the atmosphere, this test 
can be performed in a laboratory in which 
constant relative humidity and tempera- 
ture are not maintained. 
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Children of Preschool Age. By ETHEL Kawin. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934, 340 pp., $3.50. 

The work described in this book was carried 
on under the Behavior Research Fund of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 
Part I deals with the preschool department of 
the Institute, its development and the services 
it renders in nursery schools and clinics, to- 
gether with seven case summaries illustrating 
types of problems, service, and treatment. 
Part II reports three special studies, one of 
young children of low and high socio-economic 
status, one of social adjustments in children of 
preschool age, and one an analysis of the re- 
sults of Stanford-Binet and Merrill-Palmer 
tests for preschool children. 


Problems of Preschool Age. Nine Case Studies. 
A preprint of Part I from Children of Pre- 
school Age. By Etnet Kawin. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1933, 96 
pp., $1. 

In this smaller, less expensive volume is 
given the section of the larger book which is of 
most value to parents and to university and 
college students who are preparing for work 
with young children. 


Method in Social Studies of Young Children. 
By Heten McM. Bott. Toronto, Canada: 
The University of Toronto Press, 1933, 110 
pp., $1.25. 

The material here presented is based on the 
work of graduate students at St. George’s 
School for Child Study, University of Toronto. 
It includes a summary and tabulation of pub- 
lished accounts of observational work on the 
nature of the social development of young chil- 
dren, together with general interpretation and 
criticism developed as the material was assem- 
bled and discussed. 


Compte Rendu du Congrés International de 
V’Enfance, Paris, 1931. [Proceedings of the 
International Congress of Childhood.] Paris: 
Comite d’organization du Congres Interna- 
tional de l’Enfance, 1933, 518 pp. 

This conference was called by the Association 
des Institutrices des Ecoles Maternelles et des 
Classes Enfantines publiques de France et des 
Colonies for the purpose of bringing together 
all those interested in problems of children be- 
tween 2 and 7 years of age. The five study 
sections dealt, respectively, with school or- 
ganization and administration; with physical 
plant, arrangements, and teaching materials; 
with methods and programs; with esthetic edu- 
cation and recreation; and with social provi- 
sions for child health. These summarized re- 
ports, while dealing mainly with France, include 
contributions from several European countries 
and one from the United States. 


Culinary Herbs and Condiments. By M. 
Grieve. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934, 209 pp., $2. 

A short, practical manual planned “to tell 
the amateur gardener and the housewife all 
they need to know” about these herbs and their 
use in cookery, beverages, and as condiments. 
Includes recipes old and new. Based on the 
author’s longer A Modern Herbal. 


Art Training through Home Problems. By 
MABLE RUSSELL and Etsre PEARL WILSON. 
Edited by Wuitrorp. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1933, 214 
pp., $2.85. 

Two home economists on the staff of Iowa 
State College have prepared this book for 
teachers and supervisors in the hope of making 
it easier to stimulate in adolescent girls a 
stronger desire to have beautiful surroundings 
and a better understanding of beauty and ways 
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of realizing it in everyday life. Practical 
suggestions apply the problem method in con- 
nection with such topics as balance, proportion, 
repetition, rhythm, emphasis, harmony, color, 
and suitability as well as in special chapters on 
clothing, home furnishings, and stage setting 
and costuming. Included are a discussion of 
illustrative materials and a list of books. 


Alcohol: Its Effectson Man. By HAVEN EMER- 
son. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1934, 114 pp., $1. 

Since all but two states require that the 
effects of alcohol on man be taught in public 
schools and since irreconcilable ideas regarding 
it are widely prevalent, the president of the 
American Public Health Association here pre- 
sents for the use of school teachers and high 
school and college students the opinions almost 
unanimously agreed to by the medical and 
associated sciences. The book covers briefly 
much the same ground as Alcohol and Man (see 
JourNAL for January, 1934, page 30) of which 
Dr. Emerson is editor. 


Mental Hygiene in the Communily. By CLARA 
Bassett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934, 394 pp., $3.50. 

A discussion of mental hygiene in relation 
to problems of community life and to agencies 
concerned with health, social service, education, 
and recreation, to the church and to industry. 
The chapters on parental education, preschool 
children, and teacher-training emphasize the 
importance of good family relationships; the 
plea is frequently made for its inclusion at all 
educational levels, though without apparent 
realization of the movement now under way to 
promote this. 


Social Education. By Epuarp C. LinpEMAN. 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1933, 233 
pp., $1. 

Defining social education as “a continuing 
sort of learning, or reconditioning, which 
moves toward social adjustment with instru- 


ments derived from social experience,’ and 
appealing “‘to that body of men and women who 
already stand in a managerial or leadership re- 
lationship with respect to institutions, organ- 
izations, agencies, and social movements,” the 
author sketches the history of the efforts 
toward social education made by the group 
which started about 15 years ago as the Confer- 
ence on the Christian Way of Life and which 
then continued for some years as The Inquiry. 
Prominent among subjects treated are confer- 
ences and social experience as means of social 
education. 


The Electric Home. A Standard Ready Refer- 
ence Book. By E. S. Pavut C. 
SmirTH, collaborator. New York: The Elec- 
tric Home Publishing Company, 1933, 454 
pp., $2. 

A compilation of information about the con- 
struction, use, and care of the types of electrical 
equipment now on the market for home use. 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest. By 
BEVERLEY W. Bonp, Jr. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934, 543 pp., $3.50. 
Contemporary diaries, letters, and news- 

papers have been drawn on for this history of 

the Northwest Territory from 1788 to 1812, 

and some interesting facts are included about 

social manners and customs, though the major 
emphasis is on political and economic develop- 
ment. 


The Wistar Institute Style Brief. Philadelphia: 
The Wistar Institute Press, 1934, 170 pp., $2. 
A guide for authors in the preparation for 

publication of scientific manuscripts and draw- 
ings which gives good brief advice on general 
matters of form and style but is exceptionally 
valuable for its authoritative information re- 
garding the effective and economical reproduc- 
tion of drawings and the relative costs of 
various methods. It represents consensus of 
opinion of over fifty editors of journals pub- 
lished by the Institute. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Comparative frequency of certain communi- 
cable diseases of childhood in nursery school 
and non-nursery school children, RutH Up- 
DEGRAFF. Child Development 4, No. 4 (1933, 
Dec.) pp. 298-301. 

A comparison of the frequency of chicken 
pox, measles, mumps, scarlet fever, and whoop- 
ing cough in 328 children from two to six years 
of age in Iowa City in the preschool laboratories 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
with the frequency among 3,960 children not in 
nursery school was made for the same period, 
September 1926 to February 1933. The results 
show a lower frequency among children in the 
laboratories, probably due to adequate health 


inspection and early diagnosis. 


Group play and quarreling among preschool 
children, ExiseE Hart Green. Child De- 
velopment 4, No. 4 (1933, Dec.) pp. 302-307. 
An observational study of children in the 

nursery school of the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota, showed an increase 
in amount of group play with age and in the size 
of the group. There was more quarreling in 
the three-year-old group, and sand play was the 
most quarrelsome activity, with construction 
work, play with toys, and inactive pursuits 
also high. 


The effect of nursery school training upon 
the later food habits of the child, Exise 
Hott Campsey. Child Development 4, No. 4 
(1933, Dec.) pp. 329-345. 

Children who had had nursery school experi- 
ence were compared in eating habits with chil- 
dren who had not. There was little difference 
between the food habits of the two groups as 
regards the time taken to eat meals or the delay 
devices they used to avoid finishing foods. 
The nursery school group ate a little more milk 
and vegetables and the non-nursery group more 
eggs and bread. Long attendance does not 


guarantee good food habits. The more re- 
cently the child has left the nursery school the 
more likely he is to have good food habits. 
The home is a much more important factor than 


the nursery school in forming food habits and 
attitudes. 


Visiting the homes of nursery school children, 
Atma V. Sxuinn. Childhood Educ. 10, No. 
5 (1934, Feb.) pp. 240-246. 

An outline for observations of homes by stu- 
dents, giving a scheme for helping the students 
to observe critical points. 


The effect of vitamin B deficiency during nurs- 
ing on subsequent learning in the rat, KARL 
BERNHARDT. J. Comparative Psychol. 17, 
No. 1 (1934, Feb.) pp. 123-148. 
Thirty-seven rats, nursed from birth to four 

weeks of age by mothers whose diet was de- 

ficient in vitamin B, were put on a normal diet 
for four weeks. A control group of normal rats 
was used for comparison. The experimental 
group was considerably less in weight and 
slightly more active than the control group. 

In learning and relearning a water maze, the 

control group was superior and less variable. 


Variation of psychological measurements asso- 
ciated with increased vitamin B complex 
feeding in young children, Eva R. BALKEN 
and Srecrrep Maurer. J. Expt'l Psychol. 
17, No. 1 (1934, Feb.) pp. 85-92. 

The preliminary report of a project in which 

a battery of psychological examinations was 

given to 46 children whose diet was deficient in 

vitamin B. Then for 16 weeks the vitamin B 

complex was fed 5 days each week. At the 

end of this period retests showed significant 


gain. 


Retarded school children improved by glandu- 
lar treatment, CARLETON JAMES MARINUs. 
Nation’s Schools 12, No. 2 (1933, Aug.) pp. 
11-15. 

A simple plan for the recognition of the treat- 
ment of cases, together with a system for deter- 
mining the improvement obtained, has been 
developed in Detroit. It is maintained that 
every retarded child should have the privilege 
of examination and treatment and that since 
the cases requiring such service can best be se- 
lected through the educational system, the 
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burden of supplying such service should rest 
upon the educational system. 


Twin similarities and personality traits, Har- 
oLD CarTER. Pediat. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 43, No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 312-321. 
The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was 

given to 133 pairs of twins, classified as to type. 

Monozygotic twins were similar to a marked 

degree in measures of dominance, neurotic 

tendencies, and self-sufficiency, but not in in- 
troversion. Like-sex pairs were definitely 
more alike than unlike-sex pairs in introversion. 

A negative correlation was found to exist be- 

tween like-sex fraternal twins in self-sufficiency. 


The sleep of young children, MartHa M. Rey- 
NoLDs and HELENA MALLay. Pediat. Sem. 
& J. Genetic Psychol. 43, No. 2 (1933, Dec.) 
pp. 322-351. 

Sleep records of 34 children between 17 and 
62 months old were obtained and analyzed. 
Two-year-olds slept 12} hours, 3-year-olds 11 
hours and 23 minutes, and 4-year-olds 10 hours 
aad 57 minutes out of 24 hours. There were 
daily fluctuations in the individual cases, but 
weekly, biweekly, and triweekly averages were 
fairly constant. The writers question whether 
the physiological drive for sleep is not more im- 
portant than has been supposed and suggest 
that in time the adult attitude towards sleep- 
ing may be revised much as has the attitude 
toward eating. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The strengths of the Andrews family life, Mary 
S. Bristey. Family 14, No. 9 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 303-307. 

A case history of a family in ordinary circum- 
stances reduced to accepting relief and how the 
case worker used the strengths in their rela- 
tionship to help them build a new and satisfy- 
ing life. The changes from an anti-social, 
bitter attitude to a social, happy life is striking. 

An analysis of the strengths on which the case 
worker built is given. 


As the Andrews family sees it, MARY VIRGINIA 
Bork. Family 14, No. 9 (1934, Jan.) pp. 
307-310. 
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A description of the above case by the social 
worker, showing quite clearly how the changes 
were brought about. 


A national survey of family consultation cen- 
ters, RoBerT G. Foster. J. Soc. Hyg. 19, 
No. 7 (1933, Oct.) pp. 355-366. 

An evaluation of the work and functions of 
family counseling is discussed as well as prob- 
lems incident to the future development of the 
services. A good bibliography is included. 


Building a family consultation service, EprTH 
Hate Swirt. J. Soc. Hyg. 19, No. 7 (1933, 
Oct.) pp. 356-374. 

This report of the Detroit Family Relations 
Bureau includes organization, aims, and sugges- 
tions as to desirable qualifications for the suc- 
cessful consultant. 


Courtship and marriage, ERNEst R. GROVES. 
Ment. Hyg. 18, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 26-39. 
The importance of courtship and marriage 

to human happiness and to society is discussed, 

and instances are given of attempts to meet 
people’s needs by courses, consultation centers, 
and personal counseling. 


The family melting pot, Lawson G. Lowrey. 
Parents’ Mag. 8, No. 9 (1933, Nov.) pp. 
20-21. 

Conflicts between parents and children are 
inevitable, and they are valuable if handled 
wisely. Among the clues for wise handling 
are included genuine mutual affection, respect, 
sympathy, tolerance, attempt to see the oppo- 
site point of view, and patience. 


Parental behavior as an index to the probable 
outcome of treatment in a child guidance 
clinic, FRANCES MILLER and Laura RICH- 
ARDS. Smith Coll. Studies in Soc. Work 4, 
No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 139-150. 

Additional evidence is presented in support 
of the authors’ previous study, in which it was 
concluded that when parental behavior indi- 
cated an involved emotional relationship with 
the child, the prognosis for therapy of the type 
usually given by the child guidance clinic is 
poor, 

E. Mc.G, 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


A survey of consumer buying practices, Provo, 
Utah, A. Rex Jounson. College of Com- 
merce, Brigham Young Univ., mimeographed 
(1934, Jan.) 27 pp. 

This study was undertaken to learn whether 
consumers in Provo, a city of about 15,000 in- 
habitants, bought goods in Salt Lake City, 44 
miles away, and if so what they bought and 
why. Answers to 319 questionnaires, repre- 
senting 1,377 individuals, indicated that about 
three-fourths made some purchases in the larger 
city. Women’s and children’s clothing, and 
gifts were the items most often bought; men’s 
clothing came next, while food ranked low, 
being bought by only 2 per cent of the consum- 
ers. Automobiles facilitated such buying, only 
15 per cent of the out-of-town shoppers going 
by train. Reasons given by consumers for 
buying in Salt Lake City were: greater variety 
offered by stores, lower prices, newer styles, 
possibility of combining business with pleasure 
trips.—D. M. 


Married women and work, Mrs. OLIVER 
STRACHEY. Contemporary Rev. 145, No. 
819 (1934, March) pp. 332-336. 

A social change of maximum importance is 
going on unheeded: the women of the country 
(England and Wales) are no longer being sup- 
ported by the men. Nearly half of the women 
aged 15 to 6S areearning. A man finds it diffi- 
cult to support a non-earning wife. Since em- 
ployers discriminate against married women, 
there is an increase in secret marriages and in 
living together unmarried. The author sug- 
gests two ways out: a system of family endow- 
ment, supplementing wages of married men 
according to family need; removal of the ban 
on employment of married women. The cur- 
rent argument that it is “wrong for two incomes 
to go into one house’’ would mean radical social 
changes if followed to its logical conclusion: no 
man with a rich wife or an independent income 
would be permitted to work; jobs would be dis- 
tributed on basis of need. The lack of logic in 
discrimination against married women is not 
recognized by employers or by public opinion.— 
D. M. 


Improving business methods in Wisconsin 
homes. Extension Service Rev. 5, No. 1 
(1934, Jan.) p. 4. 

A project on some of the financial problems 
with which the average woman is liable to make 
mistakes has been worked out by Wealthy M. 
Hale, Wisconsin home management specialist, 
in response to specific requests from home- 
makers. These included: the writing and use 
of checks, standards for judging investments, 
problems of children’s money, household rec- 
ords, the writing of wills, and the state law 
regarding the disposal of the property of an 
intestate.—M. F. 


A survey of standards and grade marking in 
150 N.R.A. codes, Atice L. Epwarps. IJnd. 
Standardization 5, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 
8-11. 

Of 150 N.R.A. codes approved by the Presi- 
dent up to December 30, the author found that 
only 39 provided in any way for the recognition 
and use of grades or standards in selling the 
products of the industries concerned. These 
provisions varied. Thus the hosiery code pro- 
hibited sale of seconds as firsts; the umbrella 
code defined as unfair the failure to mark sec- 
onds, or second-hand materials; the handker- 
chief code dealt with use of the term “hand- 
rolled hem” and with claims as to country of 
manufacture. Ninety-four codes contained 
some provisions concerning misrepresentations 
of goods, but 55 did not specify that any special 
type of information should be given.—D. M. 


Consumer standards study undertaken by 

N.R.A. board. Ind. Standardization 5, No. 

2 (1934, Feb.) pp. 32-33. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board, set up to 
consult with N.R.A. officials, has recognized 
the need for consumer representatives on code 
authorities, and adheres to the fundamentally 
important concept that the quality of consumer 
goods is a function of their price. The mem- 
bers believe that if minimum standards were 
written into codes, unscrupulous producers 
would have less opportunity to engage in cut- 
throat competition by adulterating goods. 
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They have taken a stand against price fixing, 
believing that this will pyramid its effects and 
raise prices paid by consumers. Dr. Robert A. 
Brady heads the standards work of the Board 
and is studying standards provisions now in 
codes with a view to formulating suggestions for 
the future —D. M. 


The behavior of consumption in business de- 
pression, ArTtHUR R. Tessutt. Harvard 
Univ. Graduate School of Bus. Admin., Bus. 
Research Studies—No. 3, Vol. 20, No. 6 
(1933, Aug.) 21 pp. 

An index compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board shows that industrial production de- 
clined 54 per cent from June, 1929, to July, 
1932. The author has compiled statistics from 
various sources to determine whether consump- 
tion by ultimate consumers declined to the 
same extent. According to his data, about the 
same total quantity of food was consumed in 
1932 as in 1928, though there were shifts from 
one commodity to another. Consumption of 
women’s clothing did not change greatly in 
amount, according to indexes of physical sales 
of department stores, though dollar sales 
dropped from an index number of 108 to 70. 
Purchases of house dresses, aprons, and silk 
hose increased, while purchases of luxury goods, 
such as furs, declined. Consumption of men’s 
clothing declined somewhat, perhaps because it 
is less subject to style change. Consumer pur- 
chases of furniture, radios, and miscellaneous 
goods declined, as did number of telephones and 
automobiles in use. Families doubled up and 
less house space was consumed. In the aggre- 
gate, however, consumption declined far less 
than industrial production.—D. M. 


Effect of the economic depression upon health. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 38, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 
82-87. 

Because mortality rates have declined during 
the depression, some persons have assumed that 
health has not suffered, being safeguarded by 
public health and relief agencies. To test this 
assumption the U. S. Public Health Service and 
the Milbank Memorial Fund studied about 
12,000 families in 10 cities. Their findings in- 
dicate that illness has increased with decrease 
in income, incidence of illness being 60 per cent 
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higher among families which were reasonably 
comfortable in 1929 but poorin 1932 than among 
those having had comfortable incomes through- 
out the period. The group with no employed 
workers had an illness rate of 122 disabling 
cases per 1,000 as compared with 88 per 1,000 
among the group with full-time workers.— 
D. M. 


Consumers’ reactions to special sales in Colum- 
bus department stores, RALPH B. ALSPAUGH. 
Bur. Bus. Research, Ohio State Univ., Publ. 
X-43 (1933, Oct.) 95 pp. 

The Bureau of Business Research of Ohio 
State University secured information from 
1,823 women regarding their reactions to special 
sales. While 81 per cent of the women watched 
for advertised sales, there was a widespread 
lack of confidence in the statements advertisers 
made. About one-half of the women tended to 
discount the quality of the merchandise offered. 
They wanted more dependable information 
concerning qualities and mark-downs and sug- 
gested that the former price be stated in the 
advertisement and on the price tag. Many 
found it difficult to translate percentage mark- 
downs into dollars. Thirty-nine per cent re- 
ported purchasing in quantity at sales for future 
use. Some reported deferring purchases until 
sales, the percentage postponing varying with 
the article. The author concludes that women 
are unable to differentiate between three types 
of sales—those actually offering considerable 
savings, those cutting prices a little, and those 
designed to exploit the unsuspecting. If 
women are to be able to appraise special sales 
more accurately, standards of quality of goods 
offered may have to be more clearly defined, 
and conditions justifying sales more clearly 
explained.—D. M. 


Child labor as a family problem, Maset A. 
Exuiott. Sociol. & Soc. Research 18, No. 3 
(1934, Jan.-Feb.) pp. 251-257. 

An investigation in Lawrence, Kansas, 
showed that of 114 children who left school 56 
were from families trying to live on less than 
$10 a week, that 35 of their families had less 
than $20 weekly, and not one was “comfort- 
able,”’ and that the average child was retarded 
at least 2 years in school. The study indicates 
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that the problem of school attendance and child 
labor cannot be solved until some solution is 
found for the larger problem of raising family 
levels of living.—D. M. 


Implementing the consumer, CAROLINE F. 
Ware. Survey Graphic 23, No. 2 (1934, 
Feb.) pp. 71-75. 

The problem of implementing the consumer 
so that he may know the quality of the things 
he buys is fourfold: to make general the label- 
ing of goods on the basis of satisfactory grades 
already worked out; to develop grades for the 
many staple products which are suitable for 
grading; to secure the widespread use of such 
grades; to make the consumer aware of what he 
pays for his gullibility when he buys without 
knowledge of quality. Consumers can exert 
pressure: (1) to have provision for use of qual- 
ity standards incorporated in laws, as in food 
and drug legislation, and in codes and market- 
ing agreements drawn up under the N.R.A. and 
the A.A.A.; (2) to have retailers give them in- 
formation as to quality standards now used 
by the trade. The consumer agencies of the 
N.R.A. and the A.A.A. have recommended the 
establishment of a Consumer Standards Board 
as a step toward a consumer-oriented economy. 
—D. M. 


Consumers’ interest in price-fixing, WALTON H. 
Hamitton. Survey Graphic 23, No. 2 
(1934, Feb.) pp. 76-80, 95-96. 

Of the 150 codes approved by the N.R.A. up 
to December, 98 provided for some form of 
minimum price based upon cost, and 13 for 
some degree of price-fixing by the code author- 
ity. This substitution of a price-fixing board 
for the competitive market as a means of deter- 
mining prices is of the utmost importance to 
consumers. If their interests are to be pro- 
tected, they should participate in code formu- 
lation, since conditions of production and sale 
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affect prices paid by consumers and qualities 
of goods and services offered them. While some 
form of price-fixing may be necessary to regu- 
late cut-throat competition, this type of control 
is attended by serious risks for consumers and 
should not be undertaken without giving them 
adequate safeguards in exchange for such pro- 
tection as they were given by competition.— 
D. M. 


The measurement of social status, F. Stuart 
Cuapix. The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1933, 16 pp. 

After six years of experimentation and re- 
search, the writer has developed a simplified 
scale to measure in a quantitative form the 
social status of an individual or a family. Ear- 
lier forms were published in 1928, 1930, and 
1931. 

Starting with the hypothesis that “the socio- 
economic status is the position that an individ- 
ual or a family occupies with reference to the 
prevailing average standards of cultural pos- 
sessions, effective income, material possessions 
and participation in the group activities of the 
community,” these four attributes were meas- 
ured by four different scales. After statistical 
analyses of records from more than 500 homes 
in 9 states, the scale based on the equipment of 
the living room was found to correlate so highly 
with the total of the four scales used that it was 
adopted as a fair indicator of social status, 
reflecting the attitudes both of the members of 
the family and of others towards the family. 
The use of this scale is suggested in any work 
where the factor of social status is important; 
in child welfare work it should furnish an ob- 
jective check on foster-home standards. The 
author expects that “since future inventions 
and cultural changes will doubtless modify the 
equipment of American homes,” further 'revi- 
sion of the present social status scale will be 


necessary.—M. F. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics Section, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Treatment of obesity in a group of children, 
HANNAL Mutur and ANNA TOPPER. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 47, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 25-33. 

Twenty-five children with exogenous obesity 
were put on the following treatment: a low 
caloric intake to force the body to use up its 
own store of fat; a high protein content in the 
diet to stimulate growth and metabolism; re- 
duction of salt and water to eliminate retention 
of water in body; and increased physical activ- 
ity to stimulate metabolism. The results were: 
average loss of weight, 13 1/5 pounds; average 
increase in growth, one-half inch more than the 
expected growth for the same period; better 
eating habits and increased interest in activities. 
—E. McG. 


A short review of the history of infant feeding, 
A. Hymanson. Arch. Pediat. 51, No. 1 
(1934, Jan.) pp. 1-10. 

The superiority of breast feeding has been 
acknowledged throughout the ages. Influence 
of hand feeding on mortality is striking. The 
deleterious effect of artificial feeding can be de- 
tected in later childhood.—E. McG. 


How do vitamins act? W. Cramer. Brit. 
Med. J. No. 3806 (1933, Dec. 16) pp. 1141- 
1142. 

This letter was occasioned by a lecture by 
Professor Langdon Brown in which he referred 
to vitamins as “exogenous hormones.”’ Doctor 
Cramer explains that he put forward this con- 
ception as early as 1924 and called attention to 
the fact that vitamins are not necessary to the 
life and growth of every cell but have a specific 
action on certain cells resembling that of hor- 
mones. Vitamin deficiencies result in specific 
pathological changes in certain tissues. If the 
deficiency has not been of too long duration the 
tissue may be restored to normal by including 
adequate amounts of the vitamin in the diet. 
On the other hand, if the deficiency has existed 
for an extended period secondary pathological 
conditions may have developed that are not 
“cured” when the vitamin is supplied. In vita- 


min A deficiency, for example, changes take 
place in the mucous membranes—primarily in 
respiratory and digestive tract. This allows 
bacter'a normally held in check by the secre- 
tion of this membrane to infect these tissues 
and penetrate the blood stream and cause in- 
fections elsewhere. Vitamin A may be ex- 
pected to restore the mucous membrane but not 
to repair the damage done at the site of the 
secondary infection due to the invasion of bac- 
teria from the blood stream. For this reason 
the author discredits the view that vitamin A is 
a general anti-infective agent. Reference is 
made to the work of McCarrison in which it 
was shown that if a diet includes adequate 
amounts of milk, butter, and other good sources 
of vitamins it is not necessary to add prepara- 
tions especially rich in vitamins.—H. E. M. 


The mineral basis of life, J. H. SHeLpon. Brit. 
Med. J. No. 3810 (1934, Jan. 13) pp. 47- 
53. 

Recent studies have shown that the academ- 
ically accepted list of elements composing pro- 
toplasm (C, H, O, N, S, P, Na, Ca, K, Mg, Cl, 
I, and Fe) must be greatly extended. Many 
other elements have been found to occur con- 
stantly in human tissues, although as yet their 
function remains unknown. Among the halo- 
gens the importance of Cl and I have been 
recognized for some time. Bromine has more 
recently been shown to occur in the normal 
body. In maniac-depressive psychosis a re- 
duced amount was found in the blood, returning 
to normal only upon the improvement of the 
patient. Bromine also varies with menstrua- 
tion and age. There is no definite evidence 
that fluorine is necessary, but it is recognized 
that amounts of this element in excess of 1.5 
parts per million cause a mottling of the teeth 
and in Algeria an illness characterized by a 
general cachexia in addition to dental dystro- 
phy. The value of boron, known to be essen- 
tial in plant nutrition, has not yet been estab- 
lished in animal life, although the element has 
been shown to exist in small amounts in blood 
and in human milk. Silicon is universally dis- 
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tributed in the plant and animal kingdoms, but 
its function for human beings is not known. 
Of the alkali metals, sodium and potassium 
have long been recognized as essential. Lith- 
ium is sometimes found, but so far there is 
nothing to suggest its necessity. Caesium is 
almost universally absent. Rubidium is in- 
variably present in both infant and adult 
tissues and in human milk. It is found in the 
liver in increased amounts during the nursing 
period and in pyloric stenosis, suggesting a 
function in growth, possibly of the muscles. 
Of the alkaline earths, a deficiency of magne- 
sium has been shown to cause renal damage, 
vasodilatation, and tetany. Beryllium, not 
yet described in living tissues, produces severe 
rickets in animals. Strontium occurs irregu- 
larly in tissues and is not known to possess a 
definite function. Barium is found less fre- 
quently and in very minute quantities. It has 
no known function. Copper is universally 
present in all plant and animal life and is 
accepted as necessary for life. Of many func- 
tions which it probably exercises, only one, its 
réle in hemoglobin formation, is definitely 
known. Considerable evidence indicates that 
manganese, a widely distributed element, is 
essential. Cobalt and nickel are not known to 
possess a natural function in animal physiology, 
although cobalt has the power of producing a 
true red-cell polycythaemia in mammals. 
There is no indication that aluminum is a 
necessary element or that it is toxic in amounts 
which may be dissolved off aluminum cooking 
utensils. Zinc has been found essential for nor- 
mal reproduction in the rat although unneces- 
sary for growth. Silver appears to play some 
function not yet known. It is found in the 
thyroid gland and also in the tonsil. Evidence 
indicates that arsenic has some physiological 
importance. During menstruation the blood 
contains approximately 50 per cent more than 
the usual amount of arsenic, while during preg- 
nancy the quantity increases several times. 
Vanadium and cadmium are limited to certain 
species and may or may not play a physiological 
part. Lead occurs constantly, but there has 
been no evidence to indicate its necessity. Tin 
has been found in brain, spleen, thyroid, pan- 
creas, and in especially large quantities in 
tongue muscle. The author concludes with a 
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discussion of the interrelationship of physiologi- 
cal activities of the mineral constituents of the 
body in the directions of either antagonism or 
synergism, the likelihood of the existence of 
mineral as well as vitamin deficiency conditions, 
and the enormous unknown field of mineral 
problems which present themselves for biologi- 
cal study with promise of good returns.—E.P.D. 


The brewing often depends upon the pot, P. W. 
Punnett. Food Ind. 5, No. 10 (1933, Oct.) 
pp. 405-407. 

Emphasizes the need for manufacturers of 
coffee pots to determine by test the influence of 
various design factors upon the production of 
such qualities in the coffee brewed in them as 
flavor, clarity, color, and total solids. Certain 
specifications are suggested as a basis for such 
investigation.—H. R. H. 


The bacteriological examination of canned 
meat, T. McLacnian and M. I. SrTern. 
Food Mfr. 8, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 378-380. 
The common belief that the only test re- 

quired to determine sterility in canned foods 

is to incubate a certain percentage of cans for 
about two weeks and then examine them to see 
if the product appears sound, is believed by the 
authors to be unreliable. It is recommended 
that the cans be held about one month at blood 
heat, then examined bacteriologically. Meth- 
ods of sampling, plating, and examination of 
gas are discussed.—M. C. S. 


The presence of tin in food products, S. Back. 
Food Mfr. 8, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 381-384. 
This review covers sources of tin in food- 

stuffs, estimation of tin in foods, pharmacology 

of tin compounds, and reported cases of tin 
poisoning. It concludes that “At the present 
time the balance of evidence goes to show that 

no harm results from the consumption of mi- 

nute amounts of tin in food. The considered 

opinion of Savage and White in 1925 after 
their study of 100 recent outbreaks of food 
poisoning still holds: ‘Although special atten- 

tion was paid to canned food outbreaks... . 

we have not come across any instances of tin 

poisoning, and are unaware of any reports on 
tin poisoning from canned foods in recent 

years.’”’—M. C. S. 
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Scientific feeding of children, Lyp1a RoBErts. 
J. Am. Dental Assoc’n 21, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 44-57. 

Instead of following every new dietary fad, 
one should accept some simple common-sense 
dietary made up of ordinary and available 
foods. This should be used regularly and faith- 
fully in the feeding of children. From such a 
program would result great improvement in the 
generation of children and adults. This would 
be especially marked in teeth.—E.McG. 


Food economy in a university dormitory man- 
aged at moderate cost, VERz GopDARD, Ma- 
RIAN GARDNER, THERESA GIBSON, HELEN 
Harpour, and JosEPHINE Harpison. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 5 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 353-360. 

The food consumed and wasted in a woman’s 
dormitory was determined for two 8-day peri- 
ods in the spring of 1932. The nutritive value 
of the diets was computed, item by item. Ed- 
ible waste amounted to 10.8 and 13.4 per cent 
by weight of the total food, and to 12.4 and 16.4 
per cent of the edible food. The food con- 
sumed furnished slightly less iron than the 
standard set, about the required amount of 
calcium, a slight excess of phosphorus, and an 
abundance of protein and calories. The food 
cost from $0.36 to $0.39 per person per day.— 
H. K. S. 


The value of cod-liver oil in the treatment of 
anemia, A. D. Hotmes, M. G. Picort, and 
L. P. Bowser. New England J. Med. 209, 


No. 17 (1933, Oct. 26) pp. 839-842. 
Experiments were conducted to determine 
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whether vitamin A, administered in the form 
of cod-liver oil, possessed any hematopoietic 
value for rats made anemic on a diet of milk 
powder and water. The results from a series 
of tests in which various combinations of iron, 
copper, cod-liver oil, and peanut oil were fed 
indicate that cod-liver oil has little, if any, 
value in hemoglobin regeneration.—E. P. D. 


Carbohydrate classification of fruits and vege- 
tables, ALBERTA W. GuRTLER. Trained 
Nurse & Hosp. Rev. 92, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 54-56. 

The carbohydrate classifications of fruits and 
vegetables in use in seven hospitals have been 
tabulated and show a wide variation. Two 
methods in use are the grouping of those foods 
which do not contain more than a certain per- 
centage of carbohydrate and the giving of spe- 
cific percentages of carbohydrate for each food. 
Since the institutions studied ranged through- 
out the United States, the inquiry arises as to 
whether the variation is due to locality, degree 
of ripeness, extent of sun afforded for ripening 
and other variables, and whether it is possible 
to arrive at a standard classification.—G. M. A. 


Experiences of a dietitian in South China, 
WILDA HOCKENBERRY BRADSHAW. Trained 
Nurse & Hosp. Rev. 92, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) 
pp. 171-175. 

An interesting description of the small be- 
ginnings of dietetics in a land of strong tradi- 
tions where the advance in food science has 
been slow but nevertheless steady in a hospital 
with a codperative staff of willing though illit- 
erate workers.—M. be G. B. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Modern equipment trends. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 17, No. 1 (1934, Jan.), pp. 31-61. 
Descriptions and illustrations of 107 of the 

most significant contributions by manufac- 

turers of equipment for restaurants during 1933. 


Training restaurant workers, MARTIN W. 
Kurewe. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, No. 2 
(1934, Feb.), pp. 36-38, 66. 

The Central Trade School of Oakland is 
operating the first chef’s school in the United 
States. Training includes both theory and 
actual practice in the culinary work and allied 
fields. An apprenticeship system for cooks 
organized in cooperation with public vocational 
schools is an essential supplement to the school 
work to produce trained and intelligent kitchen 
workers. 


The school cafeteria and the child, SaMUEL 
PrerrrerR. Am. Restaurant Mag. 17, No. 2 
(1934, Feb.), pp. 39-41. 

The school cafeterias in Buffalo are subject 
to the same regulations and inspection as com- 
mercial food houses. Raw food materials are 
selected according to specifications, and all em- 
ployees are examined semi-annually by the 
Board of Health. Right food habits are incul- 
cated through arrangement of food on counter 
and the guidance of the dietitian or manager. 
Milk, soup, and vegetables are featured, while 
candy is sold only to pupils who have selected 
an adequate luncheon. Cooperation between 
principals and teachers is held necessary for the 
best functioning of the cafeteria service. 
Forms showing daily report, monthly requisi- 
tion, and quotation sheets for various food 
supplies are included. 


Apartment building operation, RopNey W. 
Bldgs. & Bidg. Mg’t 34, No. 1 
(1934, Jan.), pp. 41-43. 

Standardized directions for superintendent, 
doorman, elevator men, and porters which are 
suggestive to house managers. 


The profit possibilities of potatoes. Hotel Mg’t 
25, No. 1 (1934, Jan.), pp. 37-40. 
Factors of importance in purchasing pota- 


toes are variety in relation to probable use, 
general appearance, color, and moisture when 
cut. The potato should be uniform in size, 
regular in shape, and free from knobs and deep 
eyes; it should have a smooth skin and be 
firm and hard. When freshly cut the flesh - 
should be yellowish white; if moisture drips off 
when squeezed the potato will be soggy when 
boiled. The presence of froth around the edge 
when cut edges are rubbed together indicates 
the desirable presence of considerable starch. 
Suggestions are given regarding quantity pur- 
chasing, size of pack prevalent in locality, effect 
of storage, and methods of preparation. 


Uniform system of accounting. Hotel M’thly 

42, No. 491 (1934, Feb.), pp. 16-18. 

Hotel accounts should include information 
on such points as rates and occupancy of rooms, 
budgeting, the cost of labor based on hours and 
rates of wages. Ethical practices, sales promo- 
tion, standardization and simplification of proc- 
esses, prevention of waste, and fair advertising 
may also be supplied with the reports. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Federal 
Securities Act, and recent studies showing 
trends in the hotel industry reveal the necessity 
for uniformity of accounts, business practices, 
and procedures. 


Revised guide for standardizing rates in South- 
ern hotels, ARTHUR F. LANDsTREET. Hotel 
M’ thly 42, No. 491 (1934, Feb.), pp. 41-43. 
A proposed guide for standardizing minimum 

rates for hotels in the 13 southern states desig- 

nated as the South in the code of fair competi- 
tion for the hotel industry. It is suggested 
that each hotel determine in which of the five 
classifications it belongs and fix a minimum rate 
for each apartment, room, or group of rooms. 

These rates should be filed with competitive 

hotels and with the code authority as estab- 

lished by the American Hotel Association by 

order of the N.R.A. 


The code to date. Hotel M’thly 42, No. 491 
(1934, Feb.), pp. 50, 52, 54-58. 
Rules and regulations to promote self-gov- 
ernment of the hotel industry as approved 
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under administrative orders, including those 
for setting up subsidiary regional, state, and 
local hotel code authorities for assessments 
whereby administrative costs will be equitably 
shared by all members of the industry subject 
to the code. 


Progress in approved courses for student dieti- 
tians, Mary pE GaRMO Bryan. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 5 (1934, Jan.), pp. 
377-381. 

Recent developments in the training of 
student dietitians in hospital courses approved 
by the American Dietetic Association include 
increased emphasis on clinic and public health 
experience, and the cooperation of hospitals 
of several types to offer a well-rounded training. 


A comparative study of amounts and costs of 
food and labor. /. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, 
No. 5 (1934, Jan.), pp. 382-388. 

The section on administration of the Western 
Washington Dietetic Association has pooled 
some information as to certain operating costs 
for a three-months period in a group of hospi- 
tals, school lunch rooms, and commercial eat- 
ing places. Comparative costs are given for 
food and labor costs per meal, together with 
the amounts and percentage distribution of 
various types of food and the break-up of labor 
time into preparation, service, and cleaning. 


A dietetic career in a small hospital, FRANcEs L. 
Ross. Modern Hosp. 42, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) 
pp. 108, 110, 112. 

The vast majority of hospitals in this coun- 
try are less than 100 beds in size. The re- 
sponsibilities of the dietitian in the small hos- 
pital are many and varied, including perhaps 
such opportunities as assisting with commu- 
nity welfare feeding, without as well as within 
the hospital, lecturing to clubs and parent 
associations, furnishing menus and recipes for 
home use. The dietitian in such a department 
should look upon it not as merely a starting 
point but as a career in itself. 


Cultural training is acquired in the school cafe- 
teria, S. M. BRowNELL. WNation’s Schools 
12, No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 25-28. 

Cultural objectives toward the attainment of 
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which the school cafeteria may contribute are: 
enjoyment of the meal, ability to relax, habit 
of taking reasonable time, enjoyment of com- 
panionship during a meal, ability to converse 
with friends while eating without annoying 
others, ability to eat in public with reasonably 
good taste and manners, care to avoid spilling 
food on table and floor, respect for public prop- 
erty when relatively free from supervision 
and ability to eat in public without feeling self- 
conscious. Environment, furnishings, and the 
adequacy of equipment are important factors 
in this cultural training. 


The high school cafeteria as a self-supporting 
unit, DorotHy E. ScuumMann. WNation’s 
Schools 13, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 51-55. 
Since the new White Plains High School 

lunchroom which feeds 1200 pupils was opened 
in 1931, there never has been a deficit. 
Through carefully chosen menus of well-pre- 
pared food, the sandwich and ice cream lunch- 
eons have decreased while the sale of hot dishes 
has increased, and the average check runs to 
from fifteen to twenty cents. Fitting the 
price to the present need, popularizing vege- 
tables, standardizing recipes, keeping adequate 
food records as a means to eliminating left-overs, 
keeping financial records, selecting the right 
employee and training her in the job are essen- 
tial to the successful operation of this unit. 


Reducing waste in school cafeteria manage- 
ment, Emma WNation’s Schools 
13, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) pp. 66, 68. 

The school cafeteria income should cover the 
cost of food service and the upkeep of equip- 
ment, the original equipment for the lunch 
preparation and service being supplied by the 
school board. If the profit exceeds this, por- 
tions should be increased or sale prices re- 
duced. Standardization of portions in ratio to 
the cost of production is advised. Central 
control under qualified persons is found to pro- 
mote efficiency, reduce food costs, and improve 
results. Suggested methods for decreasing 
waste include avoiding too much variety, too 
many high-priced foods and too many slow- 
moving dishes, using standardized recipes, 
watching the refrigerator and garbage can, and 
studying the food habits of the pupils. 
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Building efficient work units for the school cafe- 
teria, FRED Byerty. Prac. Home Econ. 11, 
No. 12.(1933, Dec.) pp. 361-362. 

In the Rufus King High School in Milwaukee 
the elimination of the partition between kitchen 
and counter has made supervision easier, saved 
space, increased the efficiency of food service, 
and raised standards of sanitation and order in 
the kitchen. The refrigeration requirement 
for this unit is described. 


Lunchroom and cafeteria tables, Doris W. 
McCray. Prac. Home Econ. 12, No. 2 
(1934, Feb.) p. 52. 

Various types of tables with factors for con- 
sideration in their selection. 


Restaurant operators in this city together 
raised prices, Paut H. Strom. Restaurant 
Mg’t 33, No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 358-361. 
Restaurateurs of Westchester County have 

organized with branches in every section and 

with a membership of 700 establishments. 

This organization has successfully raised prices 

and fostered changes in local ordinances. The 

White Plains community was first to organize 

and pioneered a successful application of a price 

scale for restaurants. Menus and prices of 

1929 were studied for the three divisions: 

The lunch wagon and grill, the restaurant, and 

the soda fountain and luncheonette. Price 

increases have tended to better quality and 
increase portions. 


Revise code in favor of restaurants. Restaurant 
Mg’t 33, No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 365-368. 
This contains the complete text of the pro- 

posed revision of the permanent restaurant 

code. 
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What restaurant men should know about buy- 
ing coffee, Homer D. Kaats. Restaurant 
Mg’t 33, No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 369-372. 
Since coffee is such an important item on the 

menu, this information on the history of plant- 
ing and purchasing of coffee in question and 
answer form will be of value to all food man- 
agers. The suggestions are: to buy froma de- 
pendable dealer; to judge coffee by tests not by 
price; to obtain group judgment on quality; to 
make comparative tests of competing products; 
to be sure that coffee is fresh; to avoid gifts or 
premiums of cash, coffee, or equipment from 
dealer, as the reliable dealer’s margin of profit 
does not warrant these; to permit coffee dealer 
to help with your coffee problems. 


What you should (and should not) do under 
the permanent restaurant code, Ray FLInc. 
Restaurant Mg’t 34, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 
8-10. 

Each restaurateur is advised to obtain a com- 
plete copy of the permanent code and to famil- 
iarize himself with itsterms. Restaurant asso- 
ciations can assist their members by supplying 
copies of the code, establishing contacts with 
national associations and with state code 
authorities, determining exact effect of the 
code on each member, advising state and na- 
tional code authorities of questions submitted 
by members regarding various provisions or 
interpretations, and applying to these authori- 
ties for any needed exceptions. 


Coffee making by the vacuum process. Res- 
taurant M g’t 34, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 22-24. 
An exposition of the advantages of this 

method of making coffee as one of the several 

methods producing a flavorful brew. 
M.deG.B. and G.M.A. 
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MISCELLANY 


Buying Bed Linen. An exceptionally timely 
publication from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is Leaflet No. 103, “Quality Guides in 
Buying Sheets and Pillowcases” by Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of the division of textiles and 
clothing in the Bureau of Home Economics. 


Hosiery Lengths. Home economists con- 
cerned with consumer education and stand- 
ardization of consumer goods may be interested 
in Commercial Standard CS46-33 which was 
recently published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and which gives the standards for 
hosiery adopted by the industry and effective 
since July 1, 1933. 


“Noon Meals for Nursery Schools.” The 
Bureau of Home Economics in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued a mimeo- 
graphed circular “Noon Meals for Nursery 
Schools’’ by Helen Nebeker Hann which gives 
practical suggestions based on the experience 
of the Bureau in connection with the National 
Child Research Center and which is especially 
timely now that so many nursery schools are 
being organized under the emergency program 
in education. 


Child Study Association of America. To in- 
crease the usefulness of Our Children: A Hand- 
book for Parents (noted in January 1933, page 
58) a mimeographed pamphlet of “Study Out- 
lines” has been prepared by the Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City, which will be included free 
with all copies of the book sold from now on and 
which may be purchased separately for 10 cents. 


Who Influences Children? David C. Adie, 
commissioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, in a talk before work- 
ers with dependent children quoted the results 
of a survey carried out among twelve to fifteen 
year old boys and girls to learn what influenced 
them most. It had been made by Glen Jack- 


son and a group of Protestant church and uni- 
versity agencies and showed that 53 per cent 
were influenced most by their contemporaries, 
37 per cent by their parents, 17 per cent by a 


“most admired adult,” 2 per cent by their 
school teachers, and 1 per cent by their Sunday 
school teachers. 


Unemployed Youth. ‘Youth Never Comes 
Again” is the title of a pamphlet in which 
Clinch Calkins describes community projects 
that will benefit unemployed youth. It is in- 
tended for community officials, educators, 
social workers, and others interested in such 
programs. Copies may be obtained for 25 
cents each from the Committee on Unemployed 
Youth, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent publica- 
tions include: ‘Education of Negro Teachers” 
by Ambrose Caliver, Volume IV of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
Bulletin 1933, No. 10; “Report on 206 Part- 
Time and Continuation Schools” by Maris M. 
Proffitt, Pamphlet No. 38; and “Technical and 
Trade Schools” by Maris M. Proffitt, Pamphlet 
No. 44. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau. Recent publica- 
tions of interest to home economists are ‘“‘Guid- 
ing the Adolescent” by D. A. Thom and 
“Child Labor: Facts and Figures.” These are 
issued, respectively, as U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau Publications Nos. 
225 and 197 (revised). 


Social Usage. “A Test of Knowledge of 
Social Usage”’ for use in grades seven to twelve 
has been prepared by Ruth Strang, Marion A. 
Brown, and Dorothy C. Stratton and published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It covers a hun- 
dred items from everyday experience and 
requires about 30 minutes. Accompanying it 
is a Manual of Instructions. Single copies of 
the test are sold for 5 cents, or 100 for $4. The 
price of the manual is 10 cents. 


Mental Effort and the Cost of Living. In 
commenting on the Benedicts’ recent work on 
the effect of mental effort on metabolism and 
their conclusion that it is per se without sig- 
nificant influence on the energy expenditure of 
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the body, the Journal of the American Medical 
Association makes this encouraging deduction, 
“Mental achievement therefore need not be 
curtailed because of the high cost of living—at 
least so far as calories are concerned.” 


Radio Control and Operation. A debate 
handbook on this topic has been prepared by 
E. R. Rankin for use in high school debates and 
issued by the University of North Carolina 
Press as Extension Bulletin Vol. XIII, No. 3. 
The price is 50 cents a copy. 


School Study of Modern Problems. The 
federal government’s relation to industry and 
railroads, unemployment, debts, farm aid, and 
banking are current topics for which curricu- 
lum material has been assembled in ‘The Na- 
tional Crisis Series” of pamphlets issued by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. These include material 
for adult groups, senior high schools, junior high 
schools, and a special bulletin for teachers by 
Herbert B. Bruner. 


“Home Demonstration Work.” The his- 
tory, organization, methods, and general 
accomplishments of the cooperative extension 
work in home economics are summarized by 
Grace E. Frysinger in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 178. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
The “Proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Confer- 
ence” have been issued in Dublin by the Con- 
ference Reception Committee, 9 Gardiner’s 
Place. Papers of interest to home economists 
are found in the reports of several departments, 
notably those of Home and School and Pre- 
school and Kindergarten. 


Home Economics Education in the Virgin 
Islands. Pearl Smothers Byrd, Jeanes Super- 
visor in the Virgin Islands, has been conducting 
a class in home management and cooking for 
48 women and girls as part of the adult educa- 
tion program, according to an item in The 
Southern Workman for March. 


Social Work and the Public. The interpre- 
tation of social work to the public is the theme 
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of three bulletins prepared jointly by the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers and the 
Social Work Publicity Council and sold by the 
latter (address 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City) for 50 cents a set. 


Vocational Opportunities in Housing. Ex- 
cerpts from papers by Helen Alfred, Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, and Dorothy Doty appeared in 
the AWA Bulletin for November 30 in connec- 
tion with the report of a vocational round table 
sponsored by the American Woman’s Associa- 
tion and directed by Mrs. Helen Duey Hoffman. 


English Folk Cookery Association. This 
organization attempts to preserve and promote 
interest in genuine, good English cookery by 
such means as collecting recipes, arranging ex- 
hibits, encouraging inns and restaurants to 
feature typical dishes, publishing a “gastro- 
nomic map of England,” and arranging for the 
publication of books and articles on the sub- 
ject. For example, it was responsible for the 
compiling and editing of Good Things in Eng- 
land: A Book of Real English Cookery pub- 
lished in 1932 by Jonathan Cape, London. 


Mellon Institute. Two pieces of research 
carried on at this Pittsburgh institute are of 
interest to home economics. One resulted in 
the development of the new phosphate, Calgon, 
which, because of its property of dissolving lime 
soaps and its harmlessness toward textile fab- 
rics and colors, should be of importance in 
laundering. The other is a study of the “‘re- 
polishability” during service of shoes, this fac- 
tor being measured both by the abrasion caused 
by contact with a loose sand in a revolving 
drum apparatus and by the appearance of the 
abraded specimens after simple rubbing with a 
soft cloth. Five competing leathers were 
tested in this way and also in actual wear. 


Seminar in Mexico. The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America an- 
nounces that its ninth annual seminar in Mexico 
will be held in Mexico City and Cuernavaca 
July 10 to 30 and will be followed by two op- 
tional conducted trips, each of a week’s dura- 
tion. Details may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee at 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Under the theme “The Future of the Forgotten 
Child,”’ topics on the program of the national 
convention in Des Moines, May 13 to 19, will 
as usual include many of interest to home 
economists. Among speakers at the general 
sessions are listed Mrs. Harold Ickes, Dr. 
Charles Gilkey, Dr. Charles Judd, Dr. Adelaide 
S. Baylor. Dean M. E. Haggerty will lead a 
panel discussion on “Appraising the Home,” 
and Newell W. Edson one on social outlook. 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt and Alice Sowers will 
conduct classes on parent education; Dr. 
Joseph Artman, on character education. 

National Health Councils. The Council 
and the ten member organizations which have 
had headquarters near it, together with the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing and other nursing organizations are 
to move in the spring to Rockefeller Center, 
Fifth Avenue and 50th Street, New York City. 

Euthenics at Vassar. Vassar College will 
hold its Ninth Annual Institute of Euthenics 
from June 27 to August 8, 1934, offering a 
variety of courses in problems of household 
management, child development, the modern 
family, and parent education leadership. Two 
schools for children two to seven years of age 
will be conducted. For full information write 
the director, Institute of Euthenics, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

International Congress of Technical Educa- 
tion. The International Bureau of Technical 
Education is organizing an _ international 
congress at Barcelona, May 17, 18, and 19. 
Questions to be considered deal with termin- 
ology, occupational guidance and apprentice- 
ship, employment, and professional status. 

European Travel Courses. For home econ- 
omists who wish to combine professional and 
general travel interests the following edu- 
cational agencies have sent in prospectuses of 


conducted trips or courses for this summer: 
The International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; The 
American Peoples College, 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York City; The International School of 
Art, 127 East 55th Street, New York City. 
The first has a field course for home economists 
which includes the International Congress in 
Berlin. 

Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education. The eighth of these annual 
conferences is called in Iowa City, June 19, 20, 
and 21. Paul H. Douglas, Agnes Samuelson, 
David M. Trout, Edna N. White, George F. 
Zook, Frances Zuill, and Wm. E. Blatz are 
listed as speakers or leaders of round-table 
discussions. For further information address 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Farm Housing Survey. Active cooperation 
of home economists in the C.W.A. project was 
included in the news of the majority of the 
states reporting this month. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College. Josephine Eddy, acting 
director of the School of Home Economics, 
recently spoke on selection of silk materials 
and hosiery before the Tuscaloosa branch of 
the A.A.U.W. in connection with its study of 
“Woman as a Buyer.” 

The girls majoring in retail selling are spon- 
soring a “Fashion Clinic’ for anyone wishing 
advice about dress, general appearance, or the 
purchase of clothing. 

Several hundred home economics students 
and teachers were on the campus for the 
annual state high school home economics 
contest held at the College in April. 

Blanche Tansil has been elected president 
of the Tri-State Dietetics Association. 

Ruth Lindquist is at the College doing 
research for the T.V.A. . 

Ivol Spafford, state supervisor of home 
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economics, is on leave this year and is at the 
University of Ohio. Katherine Forney is 
acting supervisor. 

Annie Kemp’s classes in clothing for the 
family have assisted in the Red Cross Relief 
work by making children’s clothing. 

Mrs. Irving Engel of Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., recently spoke to the students on “We, 
the Guinea Pigs.” 

The annual student home economics banquet 
was given in the college dining hall in Novem- 
ber. One hundred and fifty members attended. 

University of Alabama. Inez Kaufman, 
new critic teacher in home economics education, 
is in charge of home economics at the Tus- 
caloosa County High School. Ruth Dyrud 
is the new head of the art department. 

A recent program of the Caroline Hunt Club 
included a talk by Dean Harris on the life of 
Miss Hunt. In two years the Club has loaned 
$250 in scholarships. 


ARKANSAS 


Henderson College. Dr. Flora Gillentine 
discussed “Nursery Schools” at a recent meet- 
ing of the Hot Springs branch of the A.A.U.W. 

State Teachers’ College, Conway. A home 
management house containing a living-dining 
room, breakfast room, kitchen and laundry, 
rooms to accommodate six students, a teacher’s 
room, nursery, and two bathrooms has been 
completed. 

University of Arkansas. The interscholastic 
home economics meet was held at the Uni- 
versity on April 13 and 14. 

Extension Service. Seventeen new home 
demonstration agents have been appointed in 
Arkansas, with the result that 66 of the 75 
counties now have agents. 

Mattie Ruth Melton, home demonstration 
agent and news gatherer for the JouRNAL, and 
J. E. McKell, district farm agent, were killed 
in an automobile collision on March 10 as 
they returned to Little Rock after a week’s 
work in the northeast district. 

Federal Emergency Relief. The reopening 
of closed schools, school lunch projects, and 
other types of relief employment have pro- 
vided work for practically all home economics 
graduates. C.W.A. funds have enabled four 
home economics departments to have addi- 


tional equipment built in and needed painting 
done. Five cottages have been remodeled. 

DeQueen. Velma Schaffer is giving a 10 
weeks’ study course for adults on ‘The Older 
Child and the Adolescent.” 

Hot Springs. A banquet was given to 
seniors recently by the foods department under 
the supervision of Caroline Wingo. Table 
etiquette and conversation were discussed by 
Helen Curtis. 

Among projects in Mrs. D. W. Burke's 
clothing and homemaking classes are files for 
all phases of homemaking; and trips to stores, 
apartment hotels, and homes of different types 
to study home furnishings. 

Joiner. One of the most interesting proj- 
ects recently completed in the state was the 
building of a standard homemaking cottage 
for the Shawnee High School without cost to 
the local school district. Material, labor, and 
money were given by public-spirited citizens. 
The cottage is built of logs, and everywhere 
except in the work room, which is modern in 
every respect, the early American style 
prevails. 

Little Rock. Pulaski Heights Junior High 
School. Ella Dean, home economics teacher, 
is sponsor for a home economics club of 35 boys 
who are greatly enjoying discussions on foods 
and table etiquette. 

Senior High School. The home manage- 
ment classes prepared and served breakfast to 
the boys’ home economics classes on March 15 
and 16. 

Louann. The boys’ home economics course 
under the direction of Mella Soulle includes 
units on selection and home cleaning of boys’ 
clothing and on repair of household equipment. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta, Home Economics Associa- 
tion. An organization meeting was held on 
March 23. 

Edmonton Home Economics Association. 
Copies of the educational committee’s corre- 
spondence course in home economics have been 
sold at $1 each to 300 Women’s Institutes. 

Laura C. Pepper of the Dominion Govern- 
ment Dairy Branch spoke at a recent meeting, 
and Deane Freeman gave a demonstration on 
care of the baby. 
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Edmonton. An exhibit of sewing from 
the public and high schools, the University, 
and the Technical School was arranged at the 
Hudson Bay Store during Home Economics 
Week, sponsored by the Federated Women’s 
Institute. 

University of Alberta. The Household Sci- 
ence Club sponsored an undergraduate dance 
in the University dining room on February 2. 

At the Club’s annual banquet on February 15 
in Pembina Hall, Mamie Simpson gave an 
interesting account of her recent European 
trip. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting will be held at Colorado 
Springs. 

The Association has compiled a list of the 
state’s unemployed home economics teachers 
to aid in securing positions for them. 

Maude Williamson, president, and Leonora 
Zimmerman, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, met with the southern group of home 
economics teachers and home demonstration 
agents at the district meeting in Pueblo in 
February to promote cooperation between the 
two districts. Representatives of the voca- 
tional group attended. 

Officers for the year are: president, Maude 
Williamson, Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins; vice-president, Florence Bedell; 
secretary, Marie Juel, 729 Remington Street, 
Fort Collins; and treasurer, Jane Thorpe. 

Extension Service. Five emergency agents 
have been employed to assist with the intensive 
3-month milk campaign supervised by C. A. 
Smith and Ruth McCammon. 

The Colorado Association of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs met in Denver on January 16 
with 120 women from 19 counties in attendance. 
Mrs. F. Harris of Colorado Springs was elected 
president. This followed a conference of 
home demonstration agents on January 15. 

Fort Collins. A parent education program 
has been sponsored by the adult homemaking 
division of the Fort Collins schools in coopera- 
tion with the P.T.A. and the Colorado Mental 
Hygiene Association. During the fall Mar- 


guerite Davis and Mrs. Hazel A. Hendricks, 
respectively, supervised the discussion group 
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for parents of preschool children and that for 
parents of adolescents. The work is being 
continued this semester under local supervision. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. A benefit bridge party at the 
Dodge Hotel in February netted $66 for the 
publicity and entertainment funds. 

Dr. Blanck of the food research division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
spoke on “Grades and Grading of Canned 
Goods” at the February 8 meeting of the 
homemakers section. Each Tuesday the sec- 
tion meets to grade canned peas, corn, and 
tomatoes according to specification of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

At the nutrition section meeting on March 
26, Sybil Smith reviewed a number of Purnell 
research projects on food preparation, and 
Dr. Henry A. Swanson discussed recent re- 
search on the relation of diet to teeth. 

On April 11 the clothing and textile section 
met in the Motion Pictures Laboratory of the 
old U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. Dr. Edith 
Allen of the Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed educational films 
on textile subjects. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. Pres- 
ident Mary E. Keown reports the present 
membership the largest for a number of years. 
The annual State Association meeting will be 
postponed until early fall. District meetings 
are being held in various sections of the state 
late in April, at two of which Dr. Lemo Dennis 
was present. She also visited the new nursery 
school at Florida State College. 

South East District. Seventy-five attended 
the district meeting in Miami on February 24. 
Anna Mae Tracey spoke on institutional 
management; Mary Keown, on the work of the 
Florida Home Economics Association; and Mr. 
H. Bowes, on “Preparation of Youth for Life as 
a Citizen and Home Builder.” Jewell Taylor 
was in charge of the program. 

Extension Service. Five recreation training 
schools for more than 250 community leaders, 
particularly 4-H club boys and girls and home 
demonstration women, have been held under 
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the direction of the State Extension Service in 
cooperation with the National Recreation 
Association. 

Home demonstration women and 4-H club 
girls in several parts of the state enjoyed taking 
part in the motion picture “Home Demonstra- 
tion Work—What It Is and What It Does” 
made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Fru Marie Michelet, who is interested in 
organized work with rural women in the 
Scandinavian countries, addressed the annual 
conference of the Florida Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and visited home demonstra- 
tion agents in several counties. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
15th annual meeting was held in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Georgia Educational 
Association in Atlanta on April 13 and 14. 
“Opportunities and Responsibilities of the 
Home Economist”’ was the theme and speakers 
included: Walter W. Harrison, Jessie Gray, 
and Dr. Lemo T. Dennis. Mrs. T. Milton 
Murray and Susan Mathews presided. The 
Davison-Paxon Company entertained the 
guests at a tea and fashion show at which time 
Raymond D. Kline spoke. 

The standards committee reported objectives 
and units of work for a course in home eco- 
nomics to follow that published by the Asso- 
ciation in 1929. One of the purposes of the 
committee is to help in securing more uniform 
grade placement of subject matter in the 
secondary schools of the state. 

Student Clubs. Joyce Henderson, national 
chairman of advisors of student clubs, spoke 
at the student club meeting held in connection 
with the annual meeting. The Fulton County 
club girls presented the playlet, “A Century of 
Progress in Costume.” 

Georgia State College for Women. A cot- 
tage has been purchased for an emergency 
nursery school which will become a permanent 
addition to the home economics department. 
A nursery school has also been organized in 
connection with the negro high school. 

The classes in children’s clothing have been 
cooperating with the local Red Cross in making 
garments. 
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New department equipment includes: a 
Scott textile tester for determining breaking 
strength, two modernistic dress models, an 
Easy washing machine and ironing machine, 
and a paper model of a home showing furnish- 
ing and lighting. 

Student Club. A costume review of historic 
and modern dress was given at the March 
meeting. The club makes money for its 
activities by running the college tea room 
every Friday afternoon. It is cooperating in 
the national hosiery project. 

Atlanta. All home economics departments 
in the city high schools are taking part in an 
“appreciation of mothers” project sponsored 
by the Antler’s Lodge of the Atlanta Elks 
Club. Three large silver loving cups will be 
presented to the schools conducting the most 
worth-while projects. 

Qn April 5 the Home Economics Club at 
Girls’ High School presented a program over 
WSB during the Atlanta Public School Hour. 

Fulton County. The home economics de- 
partments of the county schools are cooperating 
with a local newspaper in planning for daily 
publication menus and recipes, with cost, 
calories, and food value indicated. 

University of Georgia. An emergency 
nursery school has been established at the 
University under the supervision of the School 
of Home Economics, as has also a negro 
emergency nursery school. 

The home economics clubs have enjoyed a 
series of varied and interesting programs this 
year, including talks by Florine Young on 
leisure-time development of personality, Dr. 
Leah Ascham on research in the emergency 
program, Dr. Thomas H. Whitehead on cos- 
metics, and several on the C.W.A. rural 
housing survey project. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Teachers Association. Central 
Division. Dr. Lemo T. Dennis spoke at the 
home economics section meeting on March 2, 
and Adah H. Hess led the discussion which 
followed. 

Southwestern Division, Adah H. Hess 
spoke on “Present Day Problems” at the 
meeting of the home economics section in 
East St. Louis on April 6. 
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Bradley Polytechnic Institute. Home 
economics enrollment is the largest in the past 
eight years. The home economics club has 
raised a scholarship fund large enough to keep 
two girls in school. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 
Home economics enrollment is the largest the 
department has ever had. 

Eleanor Wedburg, ’32, is dietitian and 
teacher of student nurses at McLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Massachusetts. 

University of Chicago. The Quaker Oats 
Company is financing a joint project of the 
departments of home economics and orthopedic 
surgery on the antirachitic potency of irradiated 
yeast in the diet of human infants. Mrs. 
Thelma Porter-Levin is in general charge. 

Dr. Margaret Hessler-Brookes is acting as 
director of field service for the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. 

University of Illinois. Edna E. Walls has 
been appointed state supervisor of the emer- 
gency parent education program. While she is 
away her other work will be taken over by 
Mrs. Blanche Hedrick. 

Dr. Lemo T. Dennis spoke to the child 
development classes and the Home Economics 
Club on March 5 and spent one day visiting 
the emergency nursery schools in the county. 

On March 1, Dr. Paul E. Howe of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry addressed the home 
economics students and staff on “Diets in 
Federal Prisons.” 

At the annual conference of the research 
committee of the textiles and clothing division, 
A.H.E.A., held at the University on March 2 
and 3, speakers were Dr. Wayne Sisson, Dr. 
George L. Clark, and Frances Zuill. Reports 
were given of research directed by Dr. Rachel 
Edgar, Katherine Cranor, Lillian Stevenson, 
Rosamond Cook, Alpha Latzke, Eda Jacobsen, 
Helen Eades, and Mary Whitlock. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
A district home economics conference was 
held at the College on March 3. Topics 
discussed included home economics for boys, 
home projects, and spring style trends. 

Vocational Homemaking Schools. Keen 


interest is shown this year in “(Homemakers 
Specials,’ and more schools are offering home 
economics courses for boys. 


Boys home 
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economics clubs have been organized at Fisher 
and Geneva. 


INDIANA 


Indiana University. A new dining room 
has been made in the Union Building to 
accommodate students who wish the 20- 
cent meals served by the present cafeteria 
management. 

In March Myrtle Anderson talked on 
“Modern Textiles and Spring Shopping” 
before the 19th Century Club of Bloomington. 

Purdue University. Intensive 3-week unit 
courses in home economics will be offered 
for the first time this summer for those home 
economics teachers who cannot devote the 
entire summer to study. 

Student Clubs. Members of the Senior 
Home Economics Club of Indiana University 
are conducting evening classes for university 
students who are earning their way by cooking 
and serving in homes in town, and the Junior 
Club of the University is outfitting a needy 
child. 

The high school student clubs under the 
leadership of Lois Coy have just issued the 
second number of Gleanings, the student club 
paper. 

Vocational Home Economics. About 3,000 
more Indiana high school students are taking 
vocational home economics education now than 
two years ago, and 36 new centers have been 
established within the past year. Only 20 
fewer home economics teachers are employed 
this year than last. 


IOWA 


Conference on Child Development and 
Family Relationships. Dr. Lemo T. Dennis 
spoke at conferences on teaching child develop- 
ment and human relationships in high school 
arranged by Genevieve Fisher and Mary 
Farris at Iowa City on March 10 and at Ames 
on March 17. All home economics teachers 
in the state were invited. Frances Zuill 
addressed the teachers of the state on “‘Training 
the Consumer.” 

Iowa State College. Mrs. Lulu R. Lancaster 
has returned to the College after two months’ 
work for the Emergency Nursery Schools 
Office in Washington. 
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The department of child development is 
training 11 teachers for relief nursery schools 
in Iowa. 

A home project conference for high school 
girls in the state will be conducted by the 
Iowa Vocational Homemaking Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the College from August 20 to 23. 

Simpson College. Elizabeth A. Stewart, 
head of the home economics department, is 
temporarily at her home at Marion, Kansas, 
because of the death of her mother. Alice 
Hansell is acting in her place. 

The Home Economics Club recently initiated 
four new members, thereby increasing its 
membership to 25. 

State University of Iowa. Miss Zuill, 
president of the A.H.E.A., spoke at the Home 
Economics Associations of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln on March 16, and of Idaho, in Moscow, 
March 31; and the Inland Empire Educational 
Association at Spokane on April 5. As a 
member of the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
she is emphasizing the place of consumer educa- 
tion in the home economics program. 

Recent home economics club programs 
have included a lecture on “Poisons” by Dean 
W. J. Teeters of the College of Pharmacy; 
a demonstration of electric sweepers by Madge 
Dilts of the Hoover Company; descriptions of 
home economics departments in other uni- 
versities; and progress reports of the study of 
canned food labels. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on April 20 at 
Louisville, with Dean Mary L. Matthews of 
Purdue as the main speaker. 

Student Clubs. The state student clubs 
held their annual meeting at Louisville in 
connection with that of the State Association. 
This year the clubs have issued two news- 
letters, the first published by the University 
of Kentucky and the second by the University 
of Louisville. 

University of Kentucky. Special projects 
in the practical application of course material 
and community education have been carried 
on in Edith G. Grundmeier’s nutrition and 
experimental cookery classes. The latter ar- 
ranged a demonstration of pies, jellies, sauces, 
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and baked and spiced apples made from seven 
varieties of Kentucky apples for a meeting of 
the Kentucky State Horticulture Society. 

Motion pictures were made of activities of 
the public school nutrition class during its 
regular work with the sixth grade of the 
University Training School as a part of the 
film shown over the state to acquaint people 
with the University. 

The class in special problems did the menu 
planning and buying for one semester for one 
of the sorority groups of 12 girls and their 
supervisor. The average cost per person per 
day was 23 cents. 

University of Louisville. Oneta Liter, for- 
merly head of the home economics department, 
has been appointed nutrition director of the 
F.E.R.A. Mildred Jensen has been appointed 
instructor of home economics. 

Federal Relief Program. The nutrition 
department of the C.W.A. and the F.E.R.A. in 
Kentucky aids the 124 relief offices of the state 
in all of their activities which involve nutrition 
and home economics. The department’s ad- 
visory committee includes: Dr. Statie Erick- 
son, Mrs. B. W. Whitaker, Elma Rood, Myrtle 
Weldon, Catherine Hanly, Ata Lee, and Mrs. 
Arthur Gamble. 

Fourteen home economics teachers at salaries 
from $1 to $1.25 an hour are conducting adult 
classes under the emergency relief program. 
About 350 women are enrolled, and the most 
popular units are in foods and clothing. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
“Maintaining a Satisfying Home Life Today 
through the Medium of Home Economics” 
was the theme of the annual meeting in New 
Orleans, December 21 to 23. Speakers in- 
cluded: Dr. Charles Judd, May Cresswell, 
Loyette Webb, and Ellen LeNoir. Esther 
Cooley of Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, was 
elected president; Lois Stafford, vice-president; 
Clarisse Harris of Logansport High School, 
secretary; and Estelle Fournet, treasurer. 

Louisiana State University. The Agricul- 
tural Fair promises to be one of the principal 
campus events of the early summer. A home 
economics student will be selected queen of 
agriculture. 


Extension Service. Ellen LeNoir, chairman 
of the home economics section of the Southern 
Agricultural Workers Association, was instru- 
mental in bringing to the Memphis meeting, 
January 30 to February 3, Fru Marie Michelet 
of Norway, who discussed ‘“The Scandinavian 
Homemakers Organization.” 

State Normal College, Natchitoches. Johnne 
Bowles, formerly home economics teacher in 
the Covington High School, has accepted the 
position of dietitian at the College. 


MAINE 


State Normal School, Farmington. Edna 
P. Amidon, federal agent for home economics 
education, conducted a conference with the 
teacher-training staff from March 22 to 24. 

Under the auspices of the Home Economics 
Club and the home economics department, 
Malcolm Dana is conducting weekly con- 
ferences on the subject of life planning as an aid 
in personal development. Mr. Dana has 
made an extensive study of mental hygiene in 
both England and the United States. 

Mary Palmer, formerly of the Normal School 
staff, has been teaching a unit in home eco- 
nomics for students of the Farmington High 
School. The class was planned so that the 
Normal School girls might observe teaching 
methods with high school students and in the 
hope that this project would arouse interest in 
home economics. 

University of Maine. During Farm and 
Home Week in March high school home 
economics was presented before a large group 
of the State Federation of Club Women. On 
March 27 Miss Amidon gave an address on 
“Training for Parenthood and Homemaking 
as a Part of Education.” 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. 
The annual vocational home economics con- 
ference called by the State Department of 
Education was held in Portland on March 10. 
Florence Jenkins, state supervisor of home 
economics, presided. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting of the Association 
will be held at Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, on May 5. 
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Baltimore Section. Members greatly en- 
joyed the talk on interior decoration given by 
Harry Welker of the H. Chambers Company 
at the February meeting. Dr. David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of public instruction, 
spoke at the March meeting; and Fred A. 
Korff, director of food control, Baltimore 
Public Health Department, at that in April. 

University of Maryland. Helen Shelby, 
clothing specialist, has conducted 11 dress and 
coat schools since January 1. 

A feature of the twelfth annual College 
Week for women to be held at the University 
from June 18 to 23 will be a pageant, “The 
Story of America in Song,” by the various 
county choruses. Interest in group singing 
has been stimulated by music instructors 
employed under emergency funds. 

The textile and clothing majors as part of 
their class work cooperated with the clothing 
welfare group in Washington, D. C., assisting 
the director and supervising and instructing 
large groups of women in designing, renovating, 
and making over garments. 

Baltimore. Merle Ford is spending full time 
in the home economics office this semester for 
work on the pre-vocational courses of study. 

The home economics department of the pub- 
lic schools had an interesting exhibit in March 
in one of the windows of the Enoch Pratt 
Public Library. 

Western High School. The home economics 
department cooperated with the music and art 
departments in producing an operetta which 
required a cast of 150. Every costume was 
made by girls in the school, and such difficult 
ones as those representing water bugs, mos- 
quitoes, and caterpillars were included. 

Maryland Dietetics Association. Edith 
Barber spoke at the Association’s well-attended 
tea at the Northway Apartments on March 14. 
In the evening a banquet was held at which 
Dr. Hazel Stiebeling of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics was the guest speaker. Over 
one hundred attended and guests included 
Dr. E. V. McCollum and Mr. Ditto, president 
of the Restaurant Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Martin Edwards spoke on “A 
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Genial Philosophy of Health and Happiness” 
at the annual meeting on February 15 at the 
Central High School, Springfield. Officers for 
1934-35 are: president, Florence Dorwood, 
Springfield; vice-president, Anna _ Iverson; 
secretary, Mildred Briggs, Amherst; treasurer, 
Mildred Dobbs. 

Berkshire County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association held a dinner meeting 
in February. Elsie Erhardt of the General 
Baking Company demonstrated the making 
of sandwiches. 

Worcester County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Evelyn Tobey lectured on 
“Spring Fashions” at the meeting on March 20. 

Extension Conference. ‘“‘Money and Time 
Management and Home Improvement Phases 
of the Home Management Program” was the 
theme of a conference of home management 
specialists held at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
from March 5 to 6. Mary Rokahr, Florence 
Hall, Miriam Birdseye, and Gertrude Warren 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
Marion Forbes, assistant state leader of 4-H 
club work, participated. The specialists in 
home management and family finance and the 
state leaders from the six New England States 
attended. 

Massachusetts State College. Bernice 
Wait, formerly in charge of nutrition research, 
was married on February 17 to the Reverend 
I. B. Wood. They are living in Cheyenne, 


Wyoming. 
MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The executive board met in East Lansing on 
March 3 when plans for the fall conferences 
were presented by seven district chairmen. 
Many of the programs call for panel dis- 
cussions or some form of group participation, 
rather than the usual “special-speaker” type 
of program. 

Student Clubs. The clubs of the state are 
cooperating in the national hosiery project 
described in an April editorial. 


Michigan City Supervisors’ Conference. 


The annual meeting was held in Flint on 
February 16 with Elizabeth Creighton as 
hostess. 

Ann Arbor. Two emergency nursery schools 
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have been opened which senior high school 
child care classes may use for observation and 
practice. 

Michigan State College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club served daily lunches in the home 
economics building to Farmers Week visitors 
and placed the proceeds in the student club 
treasury. 

The annual Hotel Short Course sponsored 
by the Michigan Hotel Association was held at 
the College from April 19 to 21. Men of 
national prominence in hotel work and special- 
ists in related phases were among the speakers. 

The home economics department has this 
year published two bulletins on school lunches, 
two on low-cost meals, and two on food for 
children. 

Mrs. Linnea Dennett is now on the home 
economics staff at Cornell University. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The annual scholarship fund benefit was held 
in Minneapolis on March 17. In April the 
Association entertained the Chippewa Valley 
Section of the Wisconsin Association. The 
spring meeting of the Range Section was held 
in Hibbing. 

University of Minnesota. On March 30 a 
citizens’ meeting was held at the University 
to consider the present educational situation 
and the education of youth. Prominent 
speakers were: Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
Professor Jesse Newton of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana. Home economists were 
represented at the meeting. 

Several home economics students have been 
enabled to continue their college work this 
year through the federal loans secured by the 
University. 

Alice M. Child and Mrs. Kathryn Niles of 
the home economics staff spoke at the Retail 
Meat Dealers Short Course held at the Uni- 
versity in February. Dealers came to it from 
nearly sixty different cities. 

The division of home economics in its pro- 
gram for the summer quarter will consider 
emergency needs as well as continue the basic 
courses applicable at all times. 

To meet the increasing demand for home 
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economics trained women in business, the divi- 
sion has announced a new curriculum for home 
economics in business by which students having 
business careers in view will be able to specialize 
in foods and nutrition, in related art, and in 
textiles and clothing, all with added oppor- 
tunities in various allied fields. 

St. Paul. Seventeen nutritionists have been 
put to work on a C.W.A. project with under- 
nourished children, including follow-up work 
and home visits. It is supervised by the home 
economics department of the St. Paul public 
schools and the school doctors cooperate. 

Agnes Larson, supervisor of home economics, 
is supervising a health course to be given in 
every grade of the public schools. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The program of the general session at the 
annual meeting included talks by Dr. Lemo 
T. Dennis and President Joseph E. Gibson of 
the Mississippi Education Association. Ruth 
Lindquist spoke before the teachers section. 

The president, Elaine Massey; the home 
demonstration agent, May Cresswell; the state 
supervisor, M. Esther Rogers; and the coun- 
cilor, May Haddon, represented the home 
economics groups at the meeting called by 
Ethel Payne, state director, to plan work relief 
for women. 

Student Clubs. The recent news-letter 
took the form of a mimeographed loose-leaf 
handbook. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Amy Hostler 
visited Mississippi to assist the committee on 
emergency nursery schools make plans and to 
visit possible training centers. The first 
emergency nursery school has been opened at 
Hattiesburg. 

Vocational Education. The committee 
working on program revision under the direc- 
tion of Beulah I. Coon is holding meetings to 
consider outcomes and objectives for one year 
below high school and two years above. The 


chairmen are: Juanita Dean, housing and fur- 
nishing; Ruth Wallace, clothing and art; 
Carra Reedy, foods and nutrition; Anna 
Wheeler Byrd, management; Mattie Grace 
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King, health and home nursing; and Mary 
Ellen Weathersby, child and family. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
Dr. Lemo T. Dennis was the principal speaker 
at the spring meeting on March 23 and 24 at 
Springfield. Floy T. Burgess of the Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College was in charge 
of arrangements. 

C.W.A. Relief. An emergency home eco- 
nomics worker has been placed in all except 
five of Missouri’s 114 counties to help with 
relief problems, supervise C.W.A. work centers 
for women, and give demonstrations and other 
forms of help. These workers have been under 
the supervision of Essie M. Heyle, state home 
demonstration agent, who loaned 
to the Missouri Relief and Re-employmeat 
Commission. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
Frances Zuill met with the advisory council 
while she was at Montana State College from 
March 26 to 28 and spoke before the college 
assembly and other organizations on ‘“Con- 
sumer Problems.” 

Recently elected officers include: vice- 
president, Frances Parker; secretary, Elvira 
Hawkins, State University of Montana, Mis- 
soula; and treasurer, Iva Blosser. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Josephine 
Pollock, Montana extension specialist in child 
development and clothing, has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the supervision of the state 
emergency nursery school and parent education 
programs. 

Montana Relief Commission. Ruth Harrer 
has been appointed state director of nutrition. 
She will have charge of the nutrition program 
for families on relief and for needy families not 
on relief. Her advisory nutrition committee 
includes Dr. Jessie Richardson, Frances Smith, 
Anne Platt, Dr. Gladys Branegan, Agnes 
Pauline, Louise Keller, and Blanche Lee. 

Clara Dugan is employed by the Commission 
as investigator of relief cases in Fergus County 
and is also doing parent education work. 
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